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THE WEEK. 


January 2>—Monday—“ The advantage of 





living does not consist 













in leneth of days, but in the right improvement of them Mon- 
; 
January 26—Tuesday—* The present time, youngest-born of Eter- 
, child and heir of all the past Times with their g i and evil, 
are the Future, is ever a‘ New Era‘ to the thinking 
I vi and what it bids us do, is ever the sum of knowl- 
€ t us Carlyle 
January 27— Wednesday—" Life is not measured by the time we 
ve."—Crabl 
January 2 Thursday— The golden age is before us, not be- 
hind us St. Simon 
January 29—Friday 
“Tis a very gor world that we live in, 
» lend, ort o vive in 
o beg or or get a man’s own, 
t very ld that ever was known.” 





Earl of Rochester 


January 30—Saturday 


Oft expectation fails and most oft there 
W here most it promises, and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest and despair most fits.” 


ills Well that Ends Well, ii. i 
January 31—Sunday—* Do many good works, and speak few 
vanities Chaucer 


hese quotations should be committed to memory daily. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once a Week fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
shouid be sent to the publication office, Once a WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer” through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
oid as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery 

Subscribers changing their address wiil please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—d ependent upon the distance from New 
York —from tue date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 











When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber onthe wrapper. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order. Bank Check, or Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
-“uclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 
All latters referring to subse) iptions should be addressed 
P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York 
Communications in reference to MSS., or connected with the 
itgtary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 
“Once A WEEE.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rejected manuscripts will pot be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwesdell with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed 








NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers to ONCE A WEEK will find on the wrapper 
of their paper a label with their name and address printed 
thereon, and in the left-hand corner the number and vol- 
ume of the paper with which their subscription began. 
Thus 
F. Smith, 

523 West 13th St., 
w York City 
4—8 216681 





The figures 4—S8 in the left-hand corner show that the 
subscription began with No. 4, Vol. 8, and will expire with 
No. 3. Vel. 10. The figures in the right-hand corner indi- 
cate the Contract Number, and should always be used in 
communicating in regard to Renewal of Subscription or 
otherwise 


RENEW ! RENEW ! RENEW ! 


All subscribers should examine their wrapper label at 

once and send in their Renewal of Subscription at least 
one month before time of expiration. This will advoid the 
loss of y single number of the paper or books. Our list 
has grown to such enormous proportions that we find it 
impossible to furnish back numbers. 
' best way for you to Renew is to pay $6.00 Cash in 
Advance, and thus secure the additional elegant volume 
offered to cash subscribers (See page 11.) Forward 
the amount either by check, draft, express or Post-Office 
order direct to Office of Publication, ONCE A WEEK Build- 
ing, 523 West 13th Street, and the Premiums selected by 
you wili be forwarded to you immediately, all express 
charges being prepaid by us. 

Or we will send you the Set of Books and the extra vol- 
ume which you may select as a premium, giving you three 
Months to pay for your su bse ription, as follows: 

We will forward the premiums at once on receipt 
of your subscription order and $2.00; the balance to be paid 
in two monthly payments of $2.00 for the two succeeding 
months. Thus: Should you renew your subscription in 
January, you would send us your order and $2.00; in Feb- 
rnary yon would remit us $2.00; and in March #2.00, thus 
paying the entire subscription in three months, and secur- 

ig in addition to the Weekly Paper and Library, for one 
year, an elegant set of Cloth-Bound Standard Works, and 
an additional volume, also Bound in Cloth with embellished 
This is the most liberal offer ever made 





rilt cover 
Should you prefer to pay by the month, and have our 
llector call, in view of your being an old subscriber, we 
liver to you the Premium you may select, and you 
ntinne paying the regular monthly installment, 
mium Books 
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POPE LEO XIII. 


5 gaps present head of the Catholic Church was elected 
to the pontifical chair, February 20, 1878. De- 
scending from an old patrician family, GIOACCHINO PECCI, 
was born March 2, 1810, at Carpineto, a village in Cen- 
tral Italy. He studied at the Collegio Romano, gradu- 
ated in law and theology, and was named a prelate of 
the papal household by Pope GREGORY XVI. As dele- 
gate successively at Benevento, Spoleto and Perugia, 
he displayed great energy in the government of these 
provinces, and was especially vigorous and successful in 
randage. In 1843 he was 





the work of suppressing bri 
made Archbishop of Dalmatia, and sent to Brussels as 
papal nuncio. In 1846 Pope GREGORY selected him for 
the dignity of Cardinal, but his friendly plans in favor 
of the young Archbishop were frustrated by death. In 
1858, however, Archbishop GIOACCHINO PECCI received 
the Cardinal’s hat from the hands of Prus LX. In 1877 
he was made Camerlengo, or Finance Minister, and in 
the following year he was elevated to the pontificate. 

Cardinal GioaccHINO PEccI, Leo XIII, took his place 
in the historic succession of the papacy under peculiar 
conditions. The relations of the Church to the world 
had been much modified by recent events. The revolu- 
tion had, at least partially and temporarily, triumphed, 
in the sequestration of the States of the Church and the 
abolition of the Temporal Power. Lko XIII, became a 
purely spiritual ruler, on his accession to the papacy. 
Though head of the Catholic Church throughout the 
world, he was substantially a subject of the King of 
Italy. It is true the revolution, the unifiers of Italy, 
proclaimed that the Pope was and should remain inde- 
pendent under guarantees. But thinking men now see 
that this is mere hair-splitting, and it is undeniable that 
the present head of the Catholic Church found himself, 
in 1878, apparently at the beginning of an exceptional 
and unforeseen epoch in the history and development of 
the papacy. 

Among the vicissitudes of the long line of Roman 
Pontiffs pre vious to 1878, it is impossible to find a con- 
dition of affairs to be compared with the fourteen years’ 
reign of Leo XIII. 


Science and 


Everything had become suddenly 
revolutionized. ‘‘advanced ” philosophy 
have apparently conquered and changed the face of the 
modern world. About the time of the revolution’s tri- 
umph in Italy men began to feel that mere authority 
had received its death blow. The ‘infallible Vatican” 
was on its knees, and must hereafter attend solely to 


religious exercises and ‘‘ church matters,” The ‘* phiios- 


ophers ” and revolutionists the world over began the 
work of ‘‘ keeping the Church in its place.” 

The quiet and thoughtful ‘‘ prisoner of the Vatican” 
has never for a moment lost courage. The world was 
against him, as it has always been against the Church. 
The Promise could not fail. 

Mad and wild ‘‘ philosophical” schemes began to 
disturb the thoughts of men. The world was drifting 
along self-directed, uneasily, noisily, discontentedly. 
All the churches began to complain of the spread of in- 
fidelity. Employers of labor were constantly at vari- 
ance with the workmen. Workmen tyrannized over 
one another. The cruel and unfair boycott began in 
Ireland and spread to other countries. Philosophers 
arose to dispute the right of man to ownership of land. 
Strikes and lockouts and suffering in the midst of 
plenty called for some remedy. 

During the fourteen eventful, though quiet, years 
of Leo XIII.’s reign he has been the power above all 
the powers of earth in dealing with these dangers. He 
averted war between G@many and Spain over the Caro- 
He has doubtless often intervened quietly 
in the diplomacy of nations; it is common rumor ir 


He 1S for peace , 


line Islands. 


diplomatic circles that this is a fact. 
his own silent protest against the robbery of his patri- 
mony is a protest of peace, not of disquietude, 

When severe measures were resorted to by the Irish 
tenantry to carry out the Plan of Campaign, the mailed 
hand of England was stayed by the quiet, dignified and 
impartial decision of the merits of the case by the head 
of the ancient Church. 
on the land and other questions fled from the island at 
the bidding of the philosopher of the Vatican. 

Germany called for aid against the Socialists ; and 
the erstwhile unyielding BISMARCK and the impulsive 
Kaiser WILHELM came to terms successively with the 
Chureh. Herr WINDHORST went to an honored grave, 
stranding the strong BISMARCK and the once hopeful 


Fa!se, communistic doctrines 


revolutionists of Germany, and placing the German 
Catholic Party in the forefront of patriotism and love 
of fatherland. 
ceptionally popular Government of Germany owes its 


The present strong, practical and ex- 


existence Jargely to the prayerful and solitary PEccI, 
studying for humanity’s sake in the plundered palace of 
his predecessors. The German people, at large, enter- 
tain the most kindly feelings for Leo XIII, and the 
German Catholics are perhaps among the most devoted 
to the Holy See. 
of the May laws, and can we say that the world has 
compelled the Church ‘‘to keep its place?” 
tory record a more signal victory of peace and true 


Compare this with the unhappy days 
Does his- 


philosophy over the misguided ambitions of worldly 
philosophers than Germany’s change of front ? 
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England has all but established diplomatic relations 
with the dismantled, but not dismembered, Govern- 
ment of the Papal States. This would probably be done 
at once, but the far-seeing British statesmen, without a 
doubt, see that the present kingdom of Italy is a forced 
and flimsy structure, and cannot last. The English 
working-people find in the redoubtable MANNING a 
champion of their rights and a practical follower of the 
just Leo XIII, whose utterances even the most 
thoughtless of the people of wealth must heed. In the 
whole wide world not a voice has been raised against 
the late Labor Encyclical of the Pope, save only the 
husky and inharmonious voice of HENRY GEORGE and 
his fellow radicals. There is one voice alone which can 
clearly and consistently discuss the industrial problem, 
on the broad basis of a Universal Brotherhood, and that 
is the voice of His vicar, wh: vame among men to make 
us all brothers through Him. And the whole world of 
reasonable men accept the late Labor Encyclical in this 
spirit. Does any person dispute that social reform 
movements have received a perceptible impetus since 
the publication of that Eneyclical ? 

In the world cf intellect Pope Lko’s special work has 
been the revival of the study of the Fathers of the 
Church. To all denominations of Christians the im- 
portance of this revival cannot be overestimated ; for, 
by bringing them nearer to the fountain-head, it will 
afford them all an opportunity to get nearer to the 
truth. 

In view of the apparent surrender of many eminent 
Christian leaders to the modern doctrine or theory of 
evolution, Pope LEo’s efforts for the promotion of the 
study of natural science and speculative philosophy 
must be taken as a timely and distinct challenge to the 
schools of Darwin, HUXLEY, HAECKEL and GEGEN- 
BAUER, as well as a formal notice that the ancient 
Church is not afraid of any truth that may be born. It 
cannot be denied that some such step was necessary. 
Christians are met at every turn with the bold assertion 
that the churches dare not meet infidel scientists on the 
common ground of the “light of reason” alone and dis- 
cuss the great questions of man’s origin, end and 
destiny. In his revival of the study of natural science 
the Pope gives notice that Christians are, and must be, 
ready to meet the enemies of religion in the light of 
reason, 

Through ail the varied methods and performances of 
Pope Leo XIII. for the uplifting of the world at large, 
there is one fact that stands out more prominently than 
It is the remarkable and sudden breaking 
down of the barriers of religious prejudice. The observer 


all others. 


must have noticed that, since the accession of Car- 
dinal Prcct to the Chair of PETER, religious bigotry 
throughout the world has been hiding its diminished 
head. How much this happy result is due to the 
strength and influence of an unselfish, patient Pontiff, 
enduring, for righteousness’ sake, the indignity of being 
the subject of an unfriendly power, may be left for in- 
ference. The world, after all, is great-hearted and gen- 
erous, and there can be no doubt that it has largely 
come to the conclusion that the position of the present 
head of the Church is an awkward one, even from a 
worldly point of view. Before this view of the case, and 
in response to the many friendly overtures to their dis- 
senting brethren made by Pope LEO and the MANNINGS, 
the NEWMANS and the GIBBONSES, bigotry would, indeed, 
be hard to suit if it did not perceptibly diminish. 

With direct reference to this country, the fourteen 
years of Pope LkEo’s pontificate, thus far, have been 
fruitful of much good. For the first time, the fact has 
been brought prominently to the front that a repub- 
lican form of government is the form under which the 
Church Many people 
have, for the first time, been reminded that the old 


flourishes most satisfactorily. 


Chureh had all ber quarrels with rulers and govern- 
Working-people of all 


denominations were astonished to read in a Pope’s Let- 


ments, never with the people. 


ter the clearest, most practical and most exact state- 
ment of the industrial difficulty which has been published 
So that, 
the old theory of the Church’s hostility to republican 
institutions and to the poor, may be truthfully described 
as at present in the condition of innocuous desuetude. 


since modern labor conditions have obtained. 


We cannot take leave of our subject without a word 
as to the grand personality of LEo XIII. In the world, 
in the thick and forefront of the conflict against evil 


anc injustice, but not of the world: opposed by mill- 


ions who should be his allies ; calmly resigned to injus- 
tice against himself and the Holy See, yet sweeping 
with keenest vision the horizon of the world’s injus- 
tice to poor, suffering humanity, and ready and potent 
at all times to interpose for justice’ sake; Pope and 
spiritual ruler, and political economist, and arbiter of 
nations’ quarrels; priest, ascetic and student, and yet 


abreast of the times, and acquainted with the real con- 
ditions in lands unto the uttermost bounds of the earth: 
in vigils and prayer and fasting ; in old age, bearing the 
burdens of all the churches, and always serene and con- 
fident— 


ure that we see here? Did ever human being bear 


* Thy Kingdom Come :"—is it mere human nat- 


such burdens, and live? Or is the great MACAULAY'S 
theory wrong, which describes the Church as the most 
perfect of all human institutions? Whatever may be 
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the correct view, we must accord to Pope Lro XIII. a 
peculiarly charming personality. 
withhold the tribute of affection. 
his motives. The nations listen when he speaks. His 
spiritual children rise up in all lands and call him 
blessed. 


It is impossible to 
None dare censure 


DO WE RUST OUT? 
HIGHLY interesting discussion is being carried on 
by London medical experts on the subject of 
‘Vitality in Old Age,” instances innumerable being 
quoted of long-lived persons possessing all their facul- 
ties unimpaired, even after the allotted threescore-and- 
ten. The concensus of opinion maintains, as a physical 
law, that the functions of the body must be kept in ex- 
ercise in order to maintain their efficiency, and that it 
is as true of the body as of the mill, or any other ma- 
chine, that it will rust out from disuse sooner than wear 
out by employment. 

The fact is constantly observed in persons engaged 
in commercial pursuits, who retire at the age of sixty 
and then fall into rapid decay, while professional men 
remaining at work preserve their vigor, often for an- 
other twenty years. 
centers decay, with a corresponding weakness of body 
and mind; but it is still sadder to witness, with a 
wrinkling of the skin, a corresponding shrinkage of the 


It is a sad thing to see the nerve 


brain, allowing vanity and some of the weakly passions 
which had been kept in suppression to come again to the 
fore. 

How different is the spectacle when the organ is kept 
in its integrity by constant use and the mental facul- 
ties preserved in all their pristine force. Freedom of lan- 
guage will remain as good as ever, as was illustrated 
quite lately in a discussion upon the Londen University 
question, when two of the most logical and well-ex- 
pressed speeches were made by octogenarians. We can, 
at the present moment, point to statesmen, generals, 
lawyers, clergymen and poets of great age still before 
the public, while in former times we may remember 
NEWTON living to eighty-five, while SOPHOCLES is said 
to have lived to be ninety and PLATO not much short of 
this. It is clear that hard work does not kill. The toil, 
The man of 
business often has no occupation besides his bread-win- 


however, must be genial and diversified. 


ning, Whereas a medical man bas a variety of subjects 
to interest him. 

A speaker at the recent International Congress 
showed, by experiments upon school children, when 
three or four sums in arithmetic were given in succes- 
sion, that each sum showed an inferiority to the previ- 
ous one, both in correctness and as regards the time in 
which it was completed. The one faculty employed was 
gradually exhausted, a fresh piece of evidence showing 
the necessity for diversity of work. 

In the treatment of persons with mental trouble or 
worry, the very worst method is to rely too much on 
what is called rest, meaning thereby leaving the patient 
without other employment than to brood over his sor- 
rows. True rest tothe mind is only to be obtained by 
the occupation of other faculties roused into action by 
new surroundings. There is no reason why old age 
should not be as happy and as enjoyable as any other 
period of life. If old persons be asked as to their con- 
sciousness of age, they will all with one consent declare 
that there exists nothing of the kind. Anold person 
has a knowledge of his age the same way as his friends ; 
he sees it by looking in the mirror; by remembrance of 
past events, or the loss of contemporaries; but he is 
not constantly carrying about with him the conviction 
or feeling that he is old; he is thus still able to occupy 
himself in the business and pleasures of life. 

BUFFON spoke of his green old age as one of the hap- 
piest periods of his life, although the kind of pleasures 
then experienced are, of course, different from those of 
youth ; and even when decay comes, and a man is be- 
coming free from the remembrance of all earthly things, 
then, as Sir JAMES PaGET says (and no better example 
could be found of full mental activity by continued 
work), it may be so ordered on purpose that the spirit 
may be invigorated and undisturbed in the contempla- 
tion of the brightening future. Another writer, speak- 
ing of old age in reference to the decease of an emi- 
nent barrister, also maintained that the highest facul- 
ties are kept keen by constant exercise, and the brain 
vigorous by constant action and renewal. 

The understanding has often been in the highest per- 
fection in quite advanced old age, and that has been the 
best period of human life. It is the time when the rage 
and storm of passion have died away ; when the jealous- 
ies and cares of a career have ceased and been forgotten ; 
when memory lingers upon all that is bright and charm- 
ing in the past, and when hope scatters her most glow- 
ing tints over the fast approaching future, or, in the 
words of Sir J. CRICHTON-BROWNE himself, ** We are 
able to see in old age glimpses of the truth that its 
chief glory consists not in the remembrance of feats of 
prowess, nor in the egotistic exercise of power, but in 
the conquest of peevish weaknesses, in the brfghtness of 
hope and in the discrimination of happiness around. 
Depend upon it, the best antiseptic against senile 
decay is an active interest in human affairs, and that 


those keep young longest who love most.” 


ONCE A WEEK. 

In the same key did OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, the 
laureate of old age, sing when some ladies lately pre- 
sented him with a loving cup in his eightieth year : 

* Better love perfume in the empty bowl 
Than wine's nepenthe for the aching soul ; 
Sweeter than song that ever poet sung, 
It makes the old heart young !” 
THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 
HO rules Egypt? England! It does not matter a 
piaster whether Prince TEWFIK, the late Khedive, 
is succeeded by his son Prince ABBAS, a lad of seventeen, 
or by some up-risen puppit of the Porte. The situation at 
this hour declares that England rules Egypt. Yet En- 
gland will have this difficulty to grapple with: The 
late Khedive was tractable ; and the now unknown per- 
sonality may prove as stubborn as one of those exas- 
perating donkeys which convey the enthusiastic sight- 
seer across the burning sands, to explore the Pyramids 
and gaze up at the immutable, inscrutable Sphin 
France must take a hand in the game, and will natu- 
rally force Lord SALISBURY’S play by endeavoring to fix 
a date for the evacuation of Egypt by the British troops. 

It is not uninteresting to trace the ‘‘ adoption” of 
the land of the PHaRaons. The first occupation dates 
from that of BONAPARTE, whose “little game” was in- 
terrupted by the destruction of the French fleet at the 
3attle of the Nile, and broken up by the surrender of 
the French forces at Cairo and at Alexandria, after Sir 
Sir RALPH ABERCROMBIE’S victory at Aboukir. Bona- 
PARTE aimed to strike at England in India, via Egypt. 
A second European intervention took place when Ma- 
HOMET ALI, Viceroy of Egypt, having conquered Syria 
from the Porte, made an effort to retain that country. 
France, like BARKIS, was willing; but the other four 
Powers couldn’t see it, and the Egyptian forces were 
compelled to retire from Syria, MAHOMET ALI, his heirs 
and his descendants being recognized hereditary rulers of 
Egypt, subject to a tribute to the Commander of the 
Faithful. 

France, always keeping a watchful eye upon the 
highway to India, rejoiced exceedingly when M. pt 
LESSEPS invaded Egypt with pick and shovel, and, by the 
aid of fellah labor and subsidies and grants for the highly 
intelligent Khedive IsMAIL, dug out the Suez Canal. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, whom it delighted his followers 
to call ‘* Dizzy,” finding that some of the stock of the 
canal was in the market, made one of those dazzling 
strokes for which he was famous, by purchasing twenty 
million dollars’ worth without even waiting for the 
sanction of Parliament or the sanction of France. 
ISMAIL, a typical PHARAOH, was lazy, extravagant, reck- 
less. He raised Joans in a right royal way—never 
the interest even being left out 


became uneasy, then 


thought of repaying 
of consideration. His creditors 
panic-stricken, and a French financier, JOUBERT, and an 
English financier, GOSCHEN, with the consent of the other 
Powers, were deputed to take charge of the case. Asa 
result of their examination of the books, ISMAIL was 
TEWFIK, ap- 
The new Khedive was justly re- 


fired out, and the man who has just died 
pointed in his stead. 
garded by the patriotic Egyptian party as a mere tool 
of the French and English, and ARABI PaAsHA, at the 
head of a large following, resolved that TEWFIK should 
go, resorting to physical force tocompel him. This led to 
the bombardment of Alexandria by the British, who 
played a lone hand—the French fleet having backed out 
of the harbor—and then came Tel-el-kebir, which placed 
England absolutely a prisoner. 

The real motive for keeping a British force in Nile- 
land is the protection of the bonds held by the RoTHs- 
CHILDS and others—the ostensible reason, that of defend- 
Mahdi—a 
personage, who, in 1888, proved such a thorn in the side 
of General Lord WoLsELEY. If the new Khedive, 
ABBAS, proves acceptable to the Egyptians, and the 
dynasty founded by MAHOMET ALI has not lost its popu- 
larity, then diplomatists, and very skillful ones, will want 


ing the Khedive’s possessions against the 


to determine as to whether English troops are at all 
necessary to uphold Prince ABBAS or the throne of his 
father. 


WuHaT would a wayback or a “ furriner” have 
thought if from their perches in the gallery of the 
Chamber they had heard Senator SHERMAN introduce 
a measure entitled, ‘* A bill to promote and encourage 
the display of the flag of the United States?” The 
wayback would naturally exclaim: ‘*May I be gosh 
durned if this ain’t the queerest racket I ever tumbled 
to! Why there ain’t a chance goin’ that we don’t run 
up the blessed stars and stripes!” While the ‘fur 
riner” might mentally inquire, ‘‘ What flag have I been 
gazing at that is so conspicuously displayed? I was in- 
formed that it was the National ensign?” Thist ¢] pro 
vides that the Quartermaster-General of the Aemy shall 
sell for cash, to anybody that applies, flags of the regu- 
lation patterns at the contract price at which they were 
purchased by the Government ; and it provides further 
that anybody who shall sell at a profit any flag thus 
acquired shall be guilty of a misdemeanoc and be 
subject, upon conviction, to fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 
introduced ? 


In whose interest is this extraordinary measure 


We have a hundred firms in this country 


interested in the manufacture of the National fi 


We shall hear from these parties sure as Sunday 


THE Botanical Garden for New York is materia 

J. PIERREPOINT MORGAN has taken the matter in hand 
and this means business. Two hundred and fifty acres 
of land in Bronx Park were given to the Garden for a 
botanical garden and museum, including an herbarium 
and arboretum, on condition that within five vears after 
the passage of the act incorporating the Garden the in 
corporation should raise two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to establish and maintain it. Several plans for 
raising the money have been suggested, but no one, it 
said, is satisfactory to a majority of the incorporation 
Now let us see what J. PrERREPOINT MORGAN can dé 
Why shouldn't New York have its Kew, or its Glas 
nevin, or its Jardin d’Acclimatasion ? 





A few days 


ago we published the portrait of a tall, well-built 


IN the midst of life we are in death. 


handsome young fellow in the first flush of ‘ the 
heaven of engagement” to a beautiful and gracious 
young girl—that man was Prince Eppir, the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, the eldest son of the Prince of 
Wales and heir to a throne of an empire upon which 


Death, which spares nor king nor 


the sun never sets. 
peasant, came to him on Thursday morning last. The 
illness which proved so fatal struck him 
On that day the 


Duke of Clarence was a member of a party which was 


pneumonia 
upon Wednesday, the 7th of January. 


shooting over game covers situated along distance fron 
Sandringham Hall. At luncheon he complained of not 
feeling as well as usual, was seen to shive r, and said 
that he felt that he was taking cold, but after the meal 
he continued shooting. At the conclusion of the sport 
he walked home, instead of driving with the rest of the 
party. That evening he dined with the assembled con 
pany, but was obliged to retire early On Thursday 


efforts were made to dissuade him from joining the 


shooting party, but he insisted on doing so, saying that 
he felt equal to the exercise. After luncheon, how 
ever, he said that he felt compelled to return home, and 


left the party, going on foot. Princess May accompa 


nied him in the walk. He seemed rather better during 


the evening of the same day, but his malady began to 
declare itself on Friday. 





A VERY remarkable woman is Mrs. SWART-ORFF, of St 
Louis—remarkable for a caution that leaves no margit 
for the unexpected to step in and happen. Mrs. SWART 
ORFF, being one of the Women’s Commission of th 
World’s Fair, cannot fail to prove a most admirable ap 
pointment, her services being worth her salary ten times 
over, and more. This female commissioner, with a pos- 
sible view to manly protection during the forthcoming 
troublous timesin the Windy City, resolved to again try 
the charms of matrimony ; and why not? Her first ve nt 
ure, evidently taken ere her organ of Caution had fu 
developed, proved a failure. Mr. Swart was enamored 
of the rosy god, as well as of Mrs. S.; and, later on 
sought the society of the ruby in preference to that of 
his lawful spouse. He was placed under restraint ; but, 


after nine months of duress, made good his escape. 
The body of a man killed by a train near Kansas City 
was more or less identified as that of the hapl ss SW ART, 
and here the ignoble spouse No. 1 disappears. Came 

a wooing of the widow one ORF! This gallant 
prevailed, and the relict f SWART consented te 
come Mrs. ORFF. Arden hie 


sense of caution rushed boldly to the front. and she r« 


Having read Enoch 


solved to be well and safely off with the old 


tuking on with the new—in other words, she would tal 


no ORFF chance. That SWART was dead she entertaine 
no shadow of doubt ; but, in case he might turn up 


rendered his return abortive by securing from hin 


post-mortem divorce—this to the Supreme satistaction 
of the amorous ORFF 

In our last issue we addressed a paragraph to the 
silly woman of Sorosis who made pub discussion of 
‘*How to Manage a Husband,” adding that the hus 
bands of these crazy-for-notoriety women, must be, a 
CARLYLE would call them, ** poor creatures A ventle 
man, upon whom this paragraph seems to have operate 


like a fly blister, writes: ‘‘ If my wife were to go prat 


Ing 


in public about how to manage me, I'd have he 
whipped with nettles I'd manage her. 

LADY SOMERSET, the swell Slumimer vhose por 
trait adorned No. 5. Vol. 8, of this paper, is so fa 1 


with Chicago that she has accepted the e 


the Union Signal, the organ of thy World's Womer 
Christian Temperance Union With a ‘ Kr 
residing in New York, and a lis Lady Chica 
we may look out for the America Pee e next. S 
George Pullman to the contrary, notwithstanding 


Now FOR a ship canal across Ne ir to unite 
New York Harbor and Long Island Sound th t D 
ware and Chesapeake Bavs and their tributaries! ] 
New York Board of Trade and Transportat nda 


committee of Philadelphia merchants are 


the canal. This will be a canal in thet 








WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
THE First National Bank of Muncy, Pa., was closed by 


United States Bank Examiner E. H. Dengler. On the lat- 
ter’s arrival the vault could not be opened, and an expert 
was called in. The bank has not been doing a profitable 
business for some time, and has met with heavy losses in 
loaning money. There were seventy thousand dollars on 
deposit at the last statement, and now there is a shortage 
of forty thousand dollars. Captain J. M. Bowman is 
president : Baker Bowman, cashier, and James M. Bow- 
man and B. Landcake, directors. Many of the stock- 
holders are wealthy men. 

The Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., stated the 
account of the Seneca Indians, of New York, under the 
treaty of Buffalo Creek, January 15, 1838, in which it was 
found that $1,971,215 is yet due these Indians. The Court 
takes pains to declare that all questions of law and as to 
interest are omitted, and says that it does not decide “ that 
the United States are, or are not, responsible for any por- 
tion ” of the money. 

The whole street railway system of Indianapolis, con- 
sisting of twenty-five lines and over two hundred miles of 
track, is owned by one syndicate of Chicago capitalists. 
The employees formerly had badges entitling them to free 
transportation. On New Year’s Day these badges were 
taken away from them. A meeting was held and a com- 
mittee sent to John R. Frenzel, president of the road, de- 
manding the return of the badges. A compromise was 
made, but at two o’clock on Monday morning the em- 
ployees repudiated the work of their committee and de- 
manded the unconditional return of the badges. This 
was refused, and the men wenton strike. The 
company succeeded in getting out four cars, manning 
them with road officials; but they were hustled back to 
the barns by the strikers before completing their trips. In 
the meantime the citizens walked. 

The naval cadets at Annapolis are giving the au- 
thorities a lot to think about. A few nights ago, about 
10:30 o’clock, in the corridors of the third floor of the 
cadets’ new quarters, there was a most unearthly racket. 
The officer of the day came up and called all hands on the 
third floor out of bed, made them dress and kept them up 
in line asa summary punishment until after one o’clock 
the next morning. Last week a big table was dropped 
from the third floor to the first. The cadets did this to 
show their ill-will toward an officer whom, they think, 
keeps too close an espionage upon them. 

A rocket torpedo has been tested at Newport, R. L, 
that, from present authentic information, will be a power- 
ful engine of destruction, and will cause a wonderful 
change of tactics in the present method of torpedo attack 
and defense. The invention is on the same principle as a 
rocket, and its aerial flight is about as far as other torpe- 
does, but twice as fast. It is extraordinarily simple—noth- 
ing more than an ordinary rocket tube, with an orifice at 
the stern for the escape of the gas, with which it ischarged. 
There are also vent-holes on the side in the forward sec- 
tion. It can just as easily be fired from a fast boat as from 
land. When it strikes the water a fuse ignites the powder 
and it then shoots through the water with gas escaping 
from the stern and side, which works flanges, giving the 
rocket torpedo terrific force. One feature is that when the 
gas is exhausted and no object is struck, the machine 
sinks to the bottom and is not a danger to navigation. The 
machine is fourteen feet long, fourteen inches in diameter 
and weighs four hundred pounds. 

A true bill has been found against Lieutenant James 
E. Dodge, charged with the burglary of Edward Dreschers’s 
store, Hannibal, Mo., several months ago. Dodge isa 
nephew of Gail Hamilton and a first cousin of Mrs. James 
G. Blaine. 

A unique scheme has been planned and is now being 
much discussed in England, which promises to be of in- 
terest on this side of the Atlantic as well. It is proposed 
that every four years there shall be held in London, in 
June, an “English Festival,” a grand athletic tournament 
of all the English-speaking races of the world, at which 
there shall be contests in track and field athletics, cricket, 
America is bound to 


demand 


rowing, and, possibly, other sports. 
win. 

Dr. Ulick A. Burke was found starved and frozen to 
death at Washington street and Fifth avenue, Chicago, on 
the 13th inst. He was the brother of Thomas H. Burke, 
Under Secretary for Ireland, who, with his superior, Lord 
Cavendish, was assasinated in Phcenix Park, Dublin, on 
May 6, 1883. He was assistant surgeon in the French army 
in the Franco-Prussian War, and was highly educated, but 
his worst affliction was love for liquor. Twenty years ago 
Burke made a fortune as an aurist and oculist in Chicago 
and Indiana. When found he wore neither stockings nor 
underwear. Another brother is a struggling artist in Lon- 
don and a sister is in a convent. 

Stamford will celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding in the spring 

The Mexican revolutionists have captured the town of 
Casa Grande after a hard fight, in which several persons 
were killed. The news was brought in by a cowboy, who 
announced that the revolutionists were well-disciplined, 
well-armed and increasing in numbers daily. When the 
troops arrive from Chihuahua a battle is expected, which 
may prove disastrous to the Government, as the soldiers 
will only number one hundred men and will meet a greatly 
superior force. The leader of the revolutionists is a Mexi- 
can named Sais, who participated in the Mesilla riots in 
is7i1. The present President, Diaz, commenced his revo- 
lution with a handful of desperadoes. Mexican history 
is only repeating itself. 
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The Cotton Exchange has forwarded to the Committee 
of the Dry Goods Merchants of New York a petition indors- 
ing the bill providing for an appropriation to secure for 
the State suitable representation at the World’s Fair, and 
a commission to supervise its expenditure. 

The full-rigged sailing ship Commodore T. H. Allen 
completed a sixteen-thousand-mile race on the 13th inst., 
from San Francisco, beating the full-rigged ship Occi- 
dental. The Allen arrived outside the Hook, completing 
the voyage in one hundred and twelve days. 

Last spring J. A. Boeckling sued for divorce from Ma- 
delina G., his wife, but she filed a cross bill and secured a 
decree with fifteen hundred dollars’ alimony, besides a re- 
turn to her maiden name of Boyle. Last week she brought 
suit against her former husband, claiming five thousand 
dollars’ damages for breach of promise. It appears that 
after their divorce Mr. Boeckling again paid court to her 
and there was a betrothal. The marriage was appointed 
for July last, but on the 25th of that month Boeckling 
served notice that he had changed his mind. This isa 
pretty state of things. All of Indianapolis. 

Hon. William Crawford Ruger, chief-justice of the New 
York State Court of Appeals, died at his home in Syracuse 
on the 14th inst., at the age of fifty-eight. He was born in 
Bridgewater, Oneida County, N. Y. His greatest fame as 
a lawyer was his defense of Messrs. Belden and Dennison 
at the time of Governor Tilden’s attack on the manage- 
ment of the Erie Canal. After three campaigns he was 
finally elected, in 1882, to the high and responsible position 
he held at the time of his death. 

The Mormons propose to erect a statue in bronze of 
heroic size to Brigham Young, at Salt Lake City, to 
cost, with granite pedestal, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The negotiations for the purchase of Arion, the great 
two-year-old trotter, which have been pending for some 
time past between Senator Stanford and Mr. J. M. Forbes, 
of Boston, were completed last week, Mr. Forbes agreeing 
to pay one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the sen- 
sational horse. Arion is a bay colt, foaled March 13, 1889, 
by Electioneer, dam Manette. When the great son of 
Electioneer trotted a mile in 2:10 34 at Stockton, Cal., 
two months ago, Mr. Forbes determined to secure him, 
and completed the deal last week. This is the highest 
price ever paid for a trotter. 

The Pope has appointed the Rev. Dr. Henry Gabriels, 
president of St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, Troy, 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the Right Rev. Edgar Wadhams in December. 
Father Gabriels is one of the best-known Catholic clergy- 
men in this country. He is about fifty-five years old. He 
was educated forthe priesthood at the University of Lou- 
vain. In 1864, when Archbishop Hughes established St. 
Joseph’s Seminary in Troy, Father Gabriels and two other 
Belgian priests came to this country to take charge of it. 
Canon Vandenheide, one of these priests, was made presi- 
dent of the seminary. In 1871 he resigned, and Father 
Gabriels succeeded him. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

This country has joined in the Brussels treaty for the 
suppression of the slave trade in Africa, with the distinct 
proviso, however, that such action on our part does not 
involve our approbation of the various colonization 
schemes of European nations in the Dark Continent. 

A customs convention has been signed between France, 
Norway and Sweden, which partially prolongs the present 
treaties. 

The German command at Tanga, in Central Africa, has 
-aptured the town of the treacherous Wadigos. One Ger- 
man was killed. The rebel tribe was dispersed. 

The French and American men-of-war in 
waters, have been ordered to winter on the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The German and Japanese squadrons will be re-inforced. 

The most appalling ocean disaster for years must be 
credited to the Pacific. A dispatch from Hong Kong 
states that the steamer Meifoo arrived at that port bring- 
ing intelligence of the loss of the steamer Namchow off 
Cupchi Points. The Meifoo reports that the shaft of the 
Namchow broke, supposedly at the point where it 
emerges from the hull. This allowed the water to rush 
into the shaft-alley and make its way to the engine-room 
and thence into the fireroom. The steamer’s fires were 
soon extinguished and shesettled rapidly. The water con- 
tinued to pour in unchecked and in a short time the vessel 
foundered. The Namchow was employed in trading 
locally in the China seas, and she had on board a very large 
number of Chinese passengers. She sank so rapidly that 
it was impossible to launch her boats, even had she had 
enough to carry all hands on board. When she went down 
she carried with her four hundred and fourteen persons, 
every one of whom was drowned. The steamer was offi- 
cered by Europeans, and her crew also consisted of sail- 
ors, firemen, etc., from different European countries. 
They stood to their posts to the last and did everything 
possible to save their vessel. All of them went down 
with the steamer. 

A striking illustration of the spread of cWilization oc- 
curs among the Maoris of Poverty Bay. A quarrel arose 
between two chiefs, Pini and Tata, which being restrained 
with difficulty from taking the old form of bloodshed, has 
been taken to court by regular summons. A printing- 
press has also been set up in the King country to report 
the sitting of the first Maori Parliament. 

The Russian Government has adopted the Canet quick- 
firing gun. When Russia does go to war, she does not 
propose to be all day getting ready to fire. 

There has just died in Poland a once celebrated beauty, 
who refused the hand of Napoleon III. She was the 
Princess Héléne Sagonsko, and died unmarried at the age 
of fifty-seven. 

The Pope hopes to be buried in the Lateran by the side 
of Innocent III., whose tomb he has just finished there. 

India is moving for home rule. She indorses this reso- 
lution: “India can never be well or justly governed, nor 
can her people be prosperous or contented, until they are 


Chinese 
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allowed through their elected representatives an effective 
voice in the legislative councils of their own country.” 

The good people of Gloucester took much pleasure a 
week ago in seeing the bishop, aged seventy-three, appear 
with his skates and indulge in an afternoon’s display of his 
proficiency. which is very great. 

Influenza caused the death of Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect- 
General of the Propaganda at Rome, on the 14th inst. 
The distinguished prelate was in his seventy-sixth year. 
He was born at Palliani, July 23, 1816. After his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood he soon attained distinction in the 
Church; first, as auditor, in 1847, to the Papal Nunciature 
at Madrid, then as prefect of studies in the Pontificial 
Lyceum of the Roman Seminary; in 1857 as domestic 
prelate tothe Pope; in the Ecumenical Council of the 
Vatican, as adviser for the commission of Oriental 
churches and missions for ecclesiastical discipline; in 
1870 as nuncio to Madrid; in 1875 he was created cardinal. 
Upon the death of Cardinal Antonelli, Cardinal Simeoni 
was created Secretary of State to Pope Pius IX. He was 
succeeded as Secretary of State by Cardinal Franchi, in 
March, 1878, when Pope Leo XIII. appointed Cardinal 
Simeoni Prefect-General of the Propaganda. 

The Danish sculptor, Hasselriis, is making a group, com- 
memorative of the golden wedding of the King and Queen 
of Denmark. It will represent Denmark, surrounded by 
three lions, bearing the royal arms of England, Russia 
and Greece. Around the pedestal will be bronze medal- 
lions of the fifty-one children and grandchildren of the 
royal Danish couple, who have given a czarina to Russia, 
a future queen to England and a king to Greece. Den- 
mark is fast becoming the provider of occupants for 
thrones. If the little country ever gets into trouble, it 
ought to find plenty of backing without going outside of 
the family. 

The Prince of Wales has begun to sign himself ‘“‘ Ed- 
ward,” instead of ‘“ Albert Edward,” indicating that when 
king he will be Edward VII. The hope may be expressed 
that, though he may not be as virtuous a king as the Con- 
fessor, he may not fall below the average English royal 
Edward. 

A meeting of the representatives of the various Scotch 
oil companies was held in Glasgow for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the report of a deputation which was recently ap- 
pointed to confer with the Standard Oil Company in 
America. The report was to the effect that the Standard 
Oil Company desired to increase its exports by ten thou- 
sand tons in order to meet the increased exports from 
Russia, and it also wished the Scotch manufacturers to 
make a reduction of ten per cent.in their output and to re- 
duce the price-sales one cent per pound. The meeting 
adjourned without any decision. 

A dispatch from Seville, Spain, states that business in 
that part of the city bordering upon the Guadalquivir, on 
the left bank of which river the city is situated, has been 
brought to a stand-still by a sudden rise in the river. The 
inundation has flooded the wharves and warehouses, ren- 
dering the transaction of business impossible, and so great 
a quantity of débris has been brought down the river that 
the port is practically closed to shipping. Seville, owing 
to its position, is particularly liable to floods, and one of 
the many objects of interest in and near the city is the an- 
cient dam erected by the Moors to prevent the city from 
being inundated. It is thought that the loss by the present 
flood will be very heavy, and that much further damage 
will result should the waters not recede. 

The Khedive of Egypt is dead, and will probably be suc- 
ceeded by Prince Abbas. Complications between England 
and France are threatened. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool has consented 
to act as the local committee for the Chicago Fair, having 
reconsidered and withdrawn its recent refusal to serve in 
that capacity. 

The corporation of Oxford has granted a site for astatue 
of the late Cardinal Newman. 

A dispatch from Rome says it is again reported there 
that a friendly arrangement of the matters at issue be- 
tween Italy and the United States is near at hand. 

A dispatch from Tangier says that the greatest excite- 
ment prevails in that city over the approach of the insur- 
gent tribesmen. Caravans are being intercepted by the 
rebels, who occupy the inland trade routes. 

The Spanish Minister at Tangier telegraphs that, while 
the attitude of the Arabs is still menacing, the safety of 
the lives and property of Europeans is guaranteed by 
the presence of foreign war vessels, which will, if neces- 
sary, co-operate in protective action. 
_ —— > 2s +—_ 
CONTEST IN WOMAN’S 

WORLD. 
SOUTH MANSFIELD, OHIO, January 11, 1892. 
Mr. P. F. COLLIER: 

DEAR Str—I was not a little surprised the other even- 
ing, on the arrival of your letter announcing that I was 
the prize winner of the essay, ‘‘Home Needle-Work.” The 
set of Dickens’s Works I received this evening; and to say 
that Lam delighted with them faintly expresses it. 

Please accept my many thanks for them, and best 
wishes for the prosperity of your paper. 

Sincerely, 
189 SOUTH MAIN STREET. 
> a<+—____— 

GLENN’s SULPHUR SOAP possesses extraordinary virtues 
as askin remedy and beautifier, and its excellence has been 
proved and extolled by the testimony of a large number of 
persons in every section of this country; its sale even ex- 
tending largely into foreign lands. This skillful combi- 
nation of soap with sulphur, which is well known to the 
public by long and persistent advertising as ‘‘GLENN’S 
SULPHUR Soap,” is the exclusive property of Charles N. 
Crittenton, of New York; and to guard against imita- 
tions purchasers should see that each package bears his 
name. ad 
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DEAR, urd ul 
5 ur thy life, yet so apart; 
So near—I think so near—thine heart; 
So near that I ich thine hand, 
And yet so far I dare not take 
That hand ne w love's dear sake! 
Ss iear t i i ok my fill 
At stated t es upon thy face 
far that I must yield a place 
lo others, sore against my will! 
So near that I can see thee smile, 
So far, ! poor heart aches the while 
Dear, s ha » know 
Wha t tress, the storm, the strife, 
rt " ss of thy life, 
I have 1 ower, no right to show 
ro comfort thee in life’s eclipse ; 
No right to claim before the rest 
The pr e to weep with thee ; 
Nor tia ss e's stormy sea, 
I ith ve ie t ny breast 
No right to share thy hopes, thy fears, 
Through all the weary, weary years 
Dear hard t 
Tl ma eet thee, full and fair, 
W here I can ha o share 
That tl vide future may reveal 
The jx f harvest manifold, 
While I star mely in the « 
Dear, it is hard But God doth know 
How leal the heart that beats for thee ; 
It is enough, ¢ gh for 
To t Let Ww 
L ca its own sake, 
T Zz w though heart ay ache 


- <--> 
THE LADIES’ PRIZE COMPETITION. 
AWARD OF PRIZES.—No. 2 
A set of Charles Lever’s Works has been awarded to 
Miss L. B. Robertson, Mobile, Ala., for the best essay on 
‘How to Rule a Husband,” which is as follows 


HOW TO RULE A HUSBAND 


love, tact and common 


>> O husband is invulnerable t« 
, sense. He will yield as surely to such a scepter as 
~/- the needle does to the pole. Let whosoever will 
test the following rules 

First, love him. Not with sentimental gush, but with 
that frank trust that knows not suspicion—even if you find 
the letter of another’s fair hand in the pocket which you 
are mending. It is likely an appeal for charity or some 
Nothing 
makes a man’s heart as obdurate as a wife’s distrust. 


indigent widow begging a position for her son. 


Do not indulge in prying into his affairs. If he does 
foo! you a little, are you the happier for detecting it ? 

If he still clings to bachelor days’ habits of lingering 
out late at night, do not indulge in tears and upbraidings 

Bestir yourself. If the sitting-room’s upholstery is too 
fine for him to loll upon, move itout! Place on the center- 
table a soft, glowing light. Lay his favorite papers on the 
corner, and especially never tear up his ‘“‘latest.” Seta 
comfortable easy-chair, stripped of all jingling furbelows, 
close by. Put slippers and dressing-gown in easy reach 

Appareled in a dainty, becoming gown, await his com- 
ng as you used to doas his sweetheart. Greet him win- 
ly, however late the hour. Honey entices bees; vine- 
gar, never. Such home comfort will so permeate him 
through and through that thereafter he will stride by all 
of the allurements in town to get toit and to you. Then 
If he likes politics, metaphysics, the 


some 


be companionable 
turf or chess, and you do not, appropriate some of that 


spare time devoted to novels in posting yourself. Study 





WwW HE FOUND HIS SPEECH 
AMATEUR EL 1 truck with stage fright “"T was 
Ra i 
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t TIONIS “°T was rning on the Rappahan-n-nock 
MAN IN F x ROW 
Eicx ONS “—T wa 
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1-NnOrnIns It is not difficult to imagine the 
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like you used to do your Latin to avoid being ‘ kept in.” 
If you desire to “keep him in” just chat upon his 
“hobby ” with him, and you will have no trouble at all. 

If you wish him to spend his evenings at home with 
you, do not save all of your graces and smiles for outsid- 
ers and deluge him, like a shower-bath, with complaints 
and household tribulations as soon as he comes in from 
the day’s business cares. You will soon be spending them 
“alone,” for he will remain out late hoping to find your 
tongue stilled in slumber on his return. 

If he isa huntsman, do not plant the entire back yard 
in flowers, and then say there is no place for a dog. 
Humor his fads of fishing and bird-hunting if you want to 
keep him from hunting worse amusements. 

To prevent his eyes from ever turning to seek beauty 
and grace in other women, make yourself as sweet and 
attractive-looking at home as lies within your power. 
Remember how much care and thought you used to spend 
to win his heart; now exercise some of it to keep that 
heart. 

Live within his income, however small, and you can 
always readily get money out of him. Never make bills 
that he cannot pay, and he will always be agreeable, 
genial and loving. 

Do not become extremely affectionate when you want 
something—he will soon learn the trick. Ask frankly. 
The shy tremor in your voice will never meet refusal. 

When he comes in with brow stern and lowering, do 
not imagine that he does not love you, and seek solitude 
to cry about it. Something is the matter. Maybe it is a 
desperate crisis. Adroitly decoy him into conversing upon 
a pleasant topic. He will do so to hide the conflict within 
Then, when stillness creeps over the house and you are 
alone, lay your hand tenderly upon his shoulder, look 
trustingly into his face and ask: ‘‘ What is the matter to- 
night ? Isn’t something troubling you?’’ The whole 
world could not keep him from telling you, while all the 
tears and upbraidings in Christendom could not have ex- 
tracted it from him. Possibly your timely sympathy 
saved him from sinking beneath it. 

Never allow him to become independent of your soci- 
ety. Do not leave him alone and forlorn to swelter 
through summer’s heat to make money while you are off, 
spending it in ‘cooler climes.”’ If he has to stay, youstay, 
too, and he will deem you an adorable woman. 

Though he may be an Ananias himself, a man abhors 
a Sapphira; so be truthful at all times. Nothing turns a 
man’s heart into stony self-will like a woman’s prevarica- 
tions. 

Never tell to confidential neighbors nor fashionable 
friends what he has confided in you, and you will soon 
know all that he knows. Nothing makes a husband so 
reserved as the feeling that his wife tells everything. 

Never contradict him. ‘“Silence’’ is a weapon that he 
cannot parry, hence he soon surrenders. 

Above all, do not “ pout.’”” A pouting wife can make a 
man commit reckless deeds in a week that a month’s 
kisses cannot remedy—possibly never. ; 

Study his idiosyncrasies. Never combat them openly. 
Go around them like you would an obstacle in the road. 
Soon you will govern him completely by seemingly let- 
ting him rule you. 

>~2< —— 
NAMING THE BABY. 

>. NE of the most difficult things in this wide world is 
@ the decision which settles the question of the baby’s 
name. There are various reasons for this, because 

it is difficult to find two people who can agree upon a 
name as being the mostdesirable. Occasionally a woman, 
endowed with a love of music and romance, will name, or 
wish to name, a daughter after some favorite character 
well known upon the operatic stage or in the Waverly 
But, while she is in favor of Arline or Rowena, her 
husband—who is a cold-blooded, practical sew- 


novels. 


ing-machine agent—may declare a preference 
for Lavinia or Mary Jane, and the upshot of 
the matter will be the selection of Sarah 

Many a child is named from mo 
tives thatare purely mercenary. The 
woman with the long business head 
doesn’t indulge her love of poetry by 
calling her daughter Lynetta or Rosa- 
land when she reflects that, by nam 
ing her Sophia, after her grand- 
mother, who is a wealthy widow, 
the scheme may result in a windfall 
for the daughter when the old lady 
is gathered by the Reaper. If a child 
is given a homely name—such as 
Ezra, or Samantha, or Enoch, or Caro- 
line—it is always looked upon as a 
stroke of business; and when you 
come to consider the future of a per- 
son so named, you must admit that 
that person should have a pecuniary 
consideration. There are people who 
name their children after historical 
characters. Men running for politi- 
cal office, eapecially the Presidency, 
have numbers of boys named after 
them; and it is a fact that scarcely 
requires mention that no negro with 
self-respect neglects to name his boys 
after Cesar and Washington, any 
more than he neglects to appropriate 
the casual hen that happens in his 
way or to go toa fancy ball without 
a razor in his boot. 


endless arguments that the parents 
of Nebuchadnezzar had when they 
finally compromised upon such a 
fearfully and wonderfully unusual 
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name. It must have made him tired to carry such a 
name around; and it must have wounded his spirit, more 
than the blast from a cornet in the hands of an amateur, 
when his companions made variations upon it that were 
anything but complimentary and euphoneous. 

One of the most unhappy phases of married life is that 
which is experienced when the wife would name a daugh- 
ter after her own mother while the husband would honor 
his maternal ancestor in a like way. This is a case in 
which Greek meets Greek, or, rather, mother-in-law meets 
mother-in-law. A certain case comes up in which one 
mother-in-law is named Mary and the other Jane, and a 
happy compromise was made in calling the child Mary 
Jane. A woman is as hard to please in the selection of 
a name for her child as she is in a choice of a dress or 
a bonnet. And for this reason we think we can account 
for many of the grating names familiar to us all. These 
strident names are given in desperation. A woman who 
is unable to decide between Lillian and Marguerite gen- 
erally calls her daughter Blanche or Lorraine; just as a 
man in a restaurant is so sorely puzzled over the bill-of- 
fare that he cannot make up his mind whether he would 
rather have chicken «@ l@ marengo, or calf’s-head en tortue, 
until, finally, in his dire despair, he abandons the thought 
of indulging in either of these epicurean dishes and fran- 
tically exhorts the waiter to bring him some corned beef 
hash or codfish balls. We have heard of steamboats be- 
ing named after human beings, and of steamboats having 
their names changed from Mary Janes to Philip Smiths; 
but we never heard of more than one man who named 
his boy after a locomotive. We will not criticize him too 
harshly, because the locomotive was named after a man 
There was a man out West who, having heard of Long- 
fellow, the poet, desired to know if he was named after 
the celebrated running-horse of the same name; but this 
will be considered more in the light of pathos than of hu 
mor when it is stated that the perpetrator was a native 
of Chicago. 

It must be a trying time in the royal family when the 
names are to be selected for the tenth or fifteenth son, be 
cause each one wears about twenty names, and the entire 
catalogue is wellnigh exhausted by the time the twelfth 
son has been duly branded. These youths have names 
that may be parted in the middle or upon both sides, at 
will. Many a child is named before he is born, and the 
name remains unchanged unless there happens to be a mis- 
take in the sex. Perchance the saddest feature in the nam- 
ing of the baby is only known thoroughly and in all the 
fineness of its bristling detail by the poor unfortunate 
after whom the child is named. Because, whether he is 
a relative or not, he must descend gracefully into the in- 
nermost recesses of his pocketbook and take therefrom 
the shimmering red coin for the purchase of a gold-lined 
cup, or some other suitable present. He feels like a 
pork-packer when the latter lays down a ten-dollar bill 
for a volume of Tennyson’s poems to give to his sister-in- 
law fora birthday present, while he reflects upon the num- 
ber of beverages that might be purchased with that 
amount of money. After all, the names of people are 
almost as absurd as those of race-horses and yachts. The 
horse named Zeno is noted for his slowness; the yacht 
called the Psycie is famous forits lack of wings, and the 
negro called Washington can’t tell the truth, even by a 
great mental effort. We think the children should name 
themselves, and then would the kind old uncle that takes 
them to the circus be as fondly remembered as the mother 
that never comes home from a shopping tour without a 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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IT is not true that the world hates piety. The modest 
and unobtrusive piety which fills the heart with all hu- 
man charities, and makes a man gentle to others and 
severe to himself, is an object of universal love and ven- 
eration. But mankind hate the lust of power when it is 


veiled under the garb of piety; they hate canting and 
hypocrisy; they hate advertisers and quacks in piety; 
they love to tear folly and impudence from the altar 
which should be a sanctuary only for the wretched and the 


good. 





* Look here, you red-headed bustard, do you know you're 
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ANECDOTES. 


JUSTICE PREVAILED.—There was once a robber in Cairo 
who fell from the second story of a house he was trying to 
enter and broke his leg. Thereupon, he went to the cadi 
and complained. The man’s window was badly made, and 
he wanted justice. The cadi said that was reasonable, and 
he summoned the owner of the house. The owner con- 
fessed that the house was poorly built, but claimed that 
the carpenter was to blame and not he. 

This struck the cadi as sound logic, and he sent for the 
carpenter. ‘The charge is, alas! too true,’’ said the car- 
penter; ‘but the masonry was at fault, and I couldn’t fit 
a good window.” So the cadi, impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument, sent for the mason. 

The mason pleaded guilty, but explained that a pretty 
girl in a blue gown had passed the building while he was 
at work, and that his attention had been diverted from his 
work. The cadi thereupon demanded that the girl be 
brought before him. 

“Tt is true,’”’ she said, ‘that I am pretty, but it’s no 
fault of mine. If my gown attracted the mason, the dyer 
should be punished and not I.” “Quite true,” said the 
cadi; ‘‘send for the dyer.”’ 

The dyer was brought to the Bar, and, hoping to help 
his business, he pleaded guilty. That settled it. The cadi 
told his robber to take the guilty wretch to his house and 
hang him from the doorsill, and the populace rejoiced that 
justice had been done. But pretty soon the crowd re- 
turned to the cadi’s house complaining that the dyer was 
too long to be hanged from his doorsill. ‘‘Oh, well,” said 
the cadi, who by that time was suffering with ennui; “ go 
find a short dyer and hang him. Justice shall prevail !”’ 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE CRANK.—Like 
most great public men, the Duke of Wellington was liable 
to be intruded upon at any time of the day or evening at 
his house overlooking Hyde Park. A sentry was put at 
his door, and servants were constantly on duty. Buteven 
these precautions did not always save the old soldier from 
intruders. 

One day, as he sat writing at his library-table quite 
alone, his door was suddenly opened without a knock or 
announcement of any sort, and in stalked a gaunt man, 
who stood before the commander-in-chief with his hat on 
and a savage expression of countenance. 

The Duke was, of course, a little annoyed at such an 
unceremonious interruption, and, looking up, he asked: 
‘Who are you?” 

“Tam Dionysius,’”’ was the singular answer. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“Your life.”’ 

‘My life?” 

‘Yes; Iam sent to kill you.” 

“Very odd,’ said the Duke, sitting back and calmly 
gazing at the intruder. 

“Not at all, for I am Dionysius,” said the stranger; 
‘and I must put you to death.” 

“Are you obliged to perform this duty to-day ?”’ asked 
the commander-in-chief. ‘‘I am very busy just now, and 
have a large number of letters to write. It would be very 
inconvenient to-day.” yi 

The visitor looked hard during a moment’s pause. 

“Call again,’ continued the Duke, “ or write and make 
an appointment.” 

‘*You’ll be ready ?” 

“Without fail,’’ was the reply. 

The maniac, awed, doubtless, by the stern old soldier, 
backed out of the room without further words, and half an 
hour later was safe in Bedlam. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


HENCEFORWARD chloroform is as safe as a glass of 
whiskey-and-water. That is the net result of the Hydera- 
bad Chloroform Commission. The verdict of Dr. Lauder 
Brunton and his assistants will be an immense relief to 
every practitioner who has to administer the anesthetic, 
and more especially to those hospital surgeons by whom 
it has to be daily employed. Hitherto there has always 
been a certain risk in using it—not a considerable risk— 
only two deaths in every two thousand five hundred oper- 
ations—but enough to render patients nervous. The re- 
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Mr. Younatove—" And so, after discharging Bridget for stea:ing, 


did you do that for ? 


Mrs. YouneLtove—" Why, because the r thine needed one, of course! If I hadn't been generous 


she absolutely would have had no character at all 
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sult of the Hyderabad experiments 
is to show the exact direction of the 
risk and how it may be with ease 
and certainty avoided. Contrary to 
a somewhat common belief, it was 
demonstrated that it is not the 
heart, but the respiration which is 
menaced by chloroform; and a series 
of rules has been drawn up, the ob- 
servance of which will allow of the ; 
administration of the vapor without i | 
the slightest risk. This great gain iw | 
to science and to suffering humanity 
has been brought about by the liber- 
ality of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

THE total trade of Africa between 
the tropics, two-thirds of the whole 
area of the continent, is not more 
than seventy-five million dollars, 
imports and exports. 

Out of every 1,000 persons in 
London, 371 are country-born. An 
immigration of thirty-seven per 
cent. thus represents what the Lon- 
don population owes to country 
blood. ® 

THERE are 4,805 dentists in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, 1,079 
are licentiates in dental surgery, 
3,700 are persons on their own de- 
claration in bond fide practice as 
dentists, and twenty-six possess ad- 
ditional surgical qualifications. The 
foreign dentists registered number 
thirteen. 

TRANSFER paper: Mix lard with 
excess of lampblack and coat the 








sheet. 

THE use of raw onions with daily 
food tends, says Dr. Fernie, to pre- 
serve from infectious disease. 

TO REMOVE warts, apply a solu- 
tion of chromic acid. It will blacken 
them, and eventually, it is said, will 
remove them. Or touch, every day, 
with a stick of lunar caustic, first 
moistening the wart. 

THE output of the salmon can- 
neries in British Columbia last year 
was the largest ever known, having reached the total of 
419,211 cases, valued at the sum of £482,800. 

THE kola nut is now prepared as a beverage in the 
form of chocolate and ‘“ kolatina.” The nut is a compara 
tively new import, and not weli known. The beverage is 
said to be more nutritious than cocoa, and better adapted 
for weak digestions than either tea, coffee or cocoa. 

It is stated that certain kinds of glass from Thuringia 
are not injured by fusion and reblowing; and, in examin- 
ing the cause of this, Herr Schott has traced it to the 
presence of alumina. He says, in short, thatan admixt 
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ure of felspar and alumina gives greater strength to 
glass and makes it easier to work. 


OL-LA PODRIDA. 


THE custom of calling the children of married women 
by their mother’s maiden name is said to survive in some 
Scotch viliages. 

A MALE swan isa cob, a female one a hen. The term 
“cygnet” is applicable to the bird during the first year 
of its life only, a ‘‘gray bird” being the proper term for 
it until the maturity of a white swan is attained. 

THE Persians have shoes made of wood and richly in- 
laid, which are really little raised platforms with a strap 
across the front for the toes to pass through. A pair of 
these are often elevated as much as a foot from the ground, 
and are veritable stilts. 

THE cork-oak grows well in California, and, though it is 
a crop that has to be long waited for, it is a remunerative 
one when it comes. One tree will sometimes furnish as 
much as half a ton; and, as a pound is sufficient for 
twelve dozen champagne corks, it is easy to calculate how 
profitable the yield is. It 
takes ten years before the 
cork bark is thick enough to 
be of use. 

FLORIDA sponge-fis he r- 
men detect the presence of 
sponges by means of a 
water-glass, which is a sim- 
ple contrivance, it being a 
circular piece of glass in 
serted in the bottom of a 
bucket. The bucket is thrust 
into the water, and looking 
through the glass, the 
sponge-hunter can clearly 
distinguish any object on 
the bottom of the sea, even 
if the water be rough. The 
sponges are gathered with a 
pole from eighteen to forty 
feet long witha three-prong- 
ed iron claw at the end. 

“SAWBWA”’ is the Burm- 
ese name given to the Shan 
chiefs or rulers. Theebaw is 
the State from which the 
last Burmese king took his 
regal title 

THE great puff-ball fun 
you gave her a character. What gis has been known to reach 
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AN INCOMPLETE ENDING 
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ways do things 


that the cells of which it is made up multiply at the rate 
of sixty million a minute 

A PRETTY Bohemian superstition accounts for the 
of the cuckoo building no nest, but laying her egg in tha 
a linnet or a hedge-sparrow. On the Feast of the Anni 
ciation, it seems, old custom prescribed that birds shor 
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leave off building their nests. The cuckoo was an exce] 
tion, and worked as usual; it was, therefore, cursed a1 
deprived of a husband 
>~2< 
THREE NEW CONTESTS. 

A COMPLETE set of Charles Dickens, in six royal octavo 
volumes, substantially bound with compressed Eng 
cloth, spring back casing and highly ornamented with 
laid side stamps. This set contains the famous Cruik 
shank and Barnard illustrations, and shall be given, re 
spt ctively, to each of the three persons sending in the best 
replies to the three following contests 


NO. 1. 


The competitors in this contest are required to name, 
according to their individual judgment, the three most at 
tractive literary features of ONCE A WEEK during the past 


year (1891). A reason must be given for each selectior 
NO. 2. 
The competitors in this contest are required to suggest 


three new popular literary features for ONCE A WEE! 
the coming year (1892), with due reasons for such selec 
tions 

NO. 3 


The competitors in this contest are required to suggest 
a new but practical method for obtaining new subsci rs 
to ONCE A WEEK. 

Those desiring to enter one, or all, of these contest 
should read the following rules carefully, as any I 
petitors whose answers do not meet these conditio! 
be excluded from the contest without notice. 

All answers must be written im ink, on one side 
paper only, and should be inclosed in ) 
dressed, Editor ONCE A WEEK, 523 
street, New York City,”’ with the word ‘“‘ contest,”’ fo 
by the numbers {, 2 or 3, as the case may be, conspicu 
ously written in the lower left-hand corner of the envelope 
Envelopes so addressed will not be opened until the close 
of the contest, so that all letters in connection with tl 
contest that do not contain lists should not ‘ le 
tion. In all cases where a reply to such let 
a — stamped and addressed enveloy 

All inquiries must be made by ma 
nications can be received on post-cards, by 
hand. No queries will be answered in the paper, ar 
editors cannot receive calls from the competitors i 
to these contests. The contest is open to ill re 
ONCE A WEEK, but a person is allowed to send 
answer in competition for each prize. Where one 
auswers more than one contest, each answer s 
mailed in a separate enveiope. On every at th 
and post-office address of the sender must 
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TRACKED OUT. 
{1 SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
BY ARTHUR W. A BECKET' 


‘Fallen Among Thieves,” “ The 


Ghost of Greystone Grange,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER VIL.—(CONTINUED.) 
os) HERE was a good deal of 
temptation. You and the 
rest were so willing and 
anxious to believe that I 
had been at home on that 
fatal evening. Indeed, the 
concierge of my lodgings 
was ready to swear that I 
had retired to rest before 
midnight. She had per- 
suaded herself that Iwas at home. She 
came to the prison when I was under ar- 
rest, and declared that I was innocent; 
that I could not have been in the Rue du 
Bach, because I was in my own rooms. 
gut this I could not allow, as it would have 
made me become a party to a deception. 

‘Mydear Doctor, I was not at home on 
the night of the murder; and, this being so, 
I could not allow false evidence to be 
offered on my behalf. Where was I, then ? 
I will teil you 

‘When I left the Mz jor and poor Dick 
Dormer at the Café Anglais, I was greatly 
tr ubled At first I thought of following 
them, and then it struck met) at this would 
be a very unwise procee ing. I felt I 
could trust Dormer, and I knew that the 
Major would be more amenable to reason 
in his hands than if the Australian had 
been hampered with my company. For 
though I had parted on good terms with Ma- 
jor Merton, I knew that there was every 
chance that we might quarrel. 

‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But, ex- 
cited with drink, Mary’s father was a most 
unpleasant ang He knew well 
enough my feelings for his daughter, and 
it was quite on the cards he might insult 
me again You see I use the word ‘again,’ 
for he had already insulted me for the first 
time. God forgive him; but he had done 
meagreat wrong. Ido not know if I ever 
told you; but he had suggested that I had 
felt an unworthy, a degrading, love for his 
daughter. He had accused me of scheming 
to bring about something that shocked me. 
Had he not been the father of Mary, and 
had I not known that he, since his sun- 
stroke, was scarcely accountable for his ac- 
tions, I should have killed him 

And this was the man in whose hands 
the fate of the woman I loved best in the 
world rested! I knew that I should never 
get his consent to my marriage now that 
Dick Dormer had come upon the scene, un- 
less Dick Dormer became a beggar. I was 
conceited enough to think that, man for 
man, the Major might have preferred me 
for a son-in-law, supposing that our means 
were equal But against Dormer, plus his 
riches, | knew I had no chance. 

“And then a thought struck me which 
made me pause in my walk and ponder. I 
was frightened at my own idea. At first I 
put it aside as unworthy, disgraceful. But 
I began to argue with myself: Would it not 
be better for her Would it not be better 








for me’ Would it not insure her happi- 
ness? Wovld it not save her from mis- 
ery: 


“The idea that had entered my head was 
i » induce Mary Merton to elope with me. 
‘As I walked along the boulevards, I 
came to the office of one of the railway 
companies. I noticed a placard in the win- 
dow, giving the particulars of a rather un- 
usual excursion. Great advantages were 
offered to voyageurs who wished to visit 
the Highland home of her Majesty the 
Queen. The train started early in the 
morning, and the various stages of the trip 
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were indicated. Why should I not induce 
Mary to join me in this excursion ? Once 
in Scotland, the marriage laws were so 
elastic that we soon would become man 
and wife. 

‘Full of this plan, I walked along in the 
direction of the Major’s apartments. I felt 
that the greatest secrecy would have to be 
observed. My first task would be to pass 

the room of the concierge without attract- 
ing notice. This accomplished, and the 
rest seemed comparatively easy. I knew 
something of the habits of the man, and 
judged that about this time he might be 
away from his post, as he was in the habit 
of strolling up and down the street before 
shutting up the house for the night. When 
he came in, the door was closed, but could 
be opened from the inside. If I obtained 
admittance during his ‘constitutional,’ I 
was safe enough. All I then should have 
to do would be to gain Mary’s consent to 
my proposal, get her to pack up a hand- 
bag, and leave the house in her company. 
We should catch the early morning train, 
and within a couple of days be man and 
wife. Thinking over it now, the idea seems 
to me extremely absurd; but then it ap- 
peared reasonable enough. It did not oc- 
cur to me, as it might, that, granted my 
scheme was a reasonable one, I could have 
carried it out better by waiting until the 
Major and Dick Dormer had left Mary 
alone, when they took their projected trip 
to Fontainebleau. No; my one idea at 
that instant was to get away with Mary— 
to save her from a life of misery. 

‘When I reached the Rue de Il’ Arcade, 
I walked on the side of the road away 
from the Major’s house. I thus was able 
to see the lights in the windows. The 
salon was still illuminated, and there was 
a light in Mary’s room. The door to the 
house was closed. I perambulated the 
pavement for about ten minutes, and then 
the concierge put his head out and gazed 
into the sky. No doubt he was trying to 
ascertain whether it was going to rain. 
The fellow seemed to have luxurious tastes. 
He went back, leaving the door ajar, and I 
was on the point of entering, when once 
more he emerged, carrying with him a pipe 
and a tobacco-pouch. He leisurely lighted 
his pipe, and stood smoking and leaning 
against the portal. I thought it advisable 
to move away, and to keep myself out of 
view. As I write this I cannot help feeling 
ashamed. Fancy having to dodge a con- 
cierge! But at the time I was full of my 
project, and I have made up my mind to 
tell you everything, and not to spare my- 
self. My walk took me into the next street, 
and there I found a sergent de ville talking 
to a doorkeeper. The guardian of the peace 
soon finished his conversation, and, as he 
passed me, gave me a sharp look, as if he 
wished to identify me. I rather resented 
his impertinence; but the next moment 
felt some apprehension. I suppose I was 
out of sorts; and although at that instant I 
had done nothing for which I could be 
called to account, had a sense of guiltiness 
that made me uneasy. 

“‘T desired to know what the sergent de 
ville said to the doorkeeper. 

‘The concierge stood at the door looking 
after the police-officer, and was smiling. 
He seemed a good-natured man, and I de- 
termined to address him. So I gave him 
‘Good-night,’ and asked him what was the 
joke. 

‘It will be no joke, Monsieur,’ he re- 
plied, ‘if what that gentleman has been 
say ing to me is true.’ 

‘And what has that gentleman been 
say ing ?’ 

‘He insists that we must be particularly 
on our guard to-night. 

“* And why particularly to-night ? Do 
you expect a coup d’état or a revolution ?’ 

‘The concierge laughed. 

‘That isexactly what I said to the ser- 
gent, Monsieur. ‘My good friend,” I said 
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beauties of the West; now tell me what 


was the most touc hing and miserable sight you saw. 


STEDMAN— 
as banker.” 


to him not five minutes ago, ‘‘ do you expect 
that the Reds are going to burn what re- 
mains of Paris? Are we to have a second 
Commune?” That is exactly what I said 
to him, Monsieur; my very words.’ 

‘And what was his answer ?’ 

““*He said that there was a desperate 
band of thieves at large, and it was not im- 
possible that they might make a raid this 
very night. So he and his colleagues were 
warning all the concierges in the Quartier 
to be on the alert.’ 

‘“* What nonsense!’ Texclaimed. ‘Why 
surely this is one of the safest parts of 
Paris. Surely he should have gone to the 
other side of the Seine, if he wished to give 
an alarm.’ 

““*My very words again, Monsieur—my 
very words. But no, he insis Sted on it; so that 
I suppose I shall have t6 lock the door, and 
then, if any of the lodgers want to come in, 
Ishall be called out of my comfortable 
bed, instead of merely having to pull the 
cord. Good-night, Monsieur.’ 

‘Good-night,’ I replied, and walked 
back to the Rue de I’ Arcade. 

‘The concierge, having satisfied himself 
that there was to be no rain, was engaged 
in taking his ‘constitutional.’ He had left 
the door of the house, in which were situ- 
ated the Major’s quarters, 7. I boldly 
crossed the road and entered. The flat of 
the Mertons was on the third étage, and I 
quickly ascended the staircase. There was 
a light on the landing, and I had no diffi- 
culty in entering the passage. The door of 
the salon was open, and also that to the 
room belonging to the Major. But, to my 
annoyance, both apartments were in dark- 
ness. I walked through into the bedroom 
of Dick Dormer; that also had no light. I 
found a chair, and sat down to collect my 
thoughts. Whatshould I do next? 

“The difficulties in my path now seemed 
much greater than they had appeared when 
I first projected the elopement. I had 
counted upon finding Mary in the salon. I 
had intended to have walked in, and grad- 
ually unfolded my scheme. My visit would 
have been certainly at rather a late hour; 
but before then I had entered late, 
and there would, consequently, have 
been nothing to startle her. -She would 
have imagined that, seeing a light in the 
window, I had expected to find her father 
at home, and had called in the expectation 
of seeing him. Then I could have persuaded 
her by degrees to adopt my views. Look- 
ing back at the project now, it seems to me 
absurd; but at the time I was full of the 
idea of getting her away before she was 
forced into a marriage with poor Dormer. 

‘*But matters had taken a different turn. 
The salon was empty, the lights were out, 
and Mary no doubt had retired to bed. 
How could I under these circumstances go 
to her? She was an English lady, and, 
however much I might love her, there was 
a restraining influence that prevented me, 
as an English gentleman, from approach- 
ing her. I felt that she would imagine, if I 
summoned her, that her father was ill or 
dead. When she found that this was not 
the case, how could I excuse myself ? How 
could I explain to her that I had come to 
yropose to her to leave her home forever ? 
iad the situation been less serious, I could 
have laughed; but I was in no laughing 
mood, I can assure you. I felt that I was 
running the risk of compromising the 
woman I loved best in the world—the 
woman whose honor, by every tie of man- 
hood, should be my first consideration. I 
was thoroughly ashamed of myself, and 
saw my folly walked gently through 
the rooms, and reached Mary’s door; it 
was not closed. I listened, and from her 
regular breathing knew that she was peace- 
fully sleeping. [could not doit! I could 
not distur b her! I retired once more to Dor- 
mer’s room, glad of the darkness that hid 
my flush of shame 

“T felt about for the matches. I could 
find none. I turned out my pocket, but 
without the result Il expected. 1 disturbed 
a number of letters, but could discover no 
box of alumettes,” 


* * * . * * * 


A Mormon elder playing five-cent ante with his four wives, and having to act 


At this point I, John Gordon, paused in 
my reading of Ainsworth’s letter. For the 
first time since I picked it upin Dormer’s 
room, I remembered that I had found there 
an envelope addressed to Alec. I had not 
thought very much of it at the time, as 
there might have been a hundred ways in 
which it could have reached the hands of 
the Australian. Now it was clear to me 
that when Ainsworth dropped it he must 
have been searching for the matches. 


* * * + * * * 


“Suddenly I remembered the light on 
the staircase. I could get what I wanted 
there. I walked to the door leading to the 
landing, and heard steps ascending the 
staircase. Were the Major and on 
coming home? I listened intently. No; 
was only one person. I stood waiting, At, 
the gaslight disappeared, and in its place 
there was the feeble gleam of a lantern. 
The concierge had extinguished the lamp, 
and was again descending. For a moment 
I thought of calling to him. Then I aban- 
doned the idea, as I felt I could not trust 
to the man’s discretion. With the prone- 
ness of a Frenchman to believe the worst 
of human nature, he would imagine—well, 
I was ashamed to think what. It was now 
that I fully felt how mad, how wicked, I 
had been. I knew that if it came to the 
ears of the Major that I had been in his 
rooms at the dead of night, that he would 
think the insult that he had cast upon me 
was fully merited. Come what might, I 
must leave the house unobserved. 

‘*T waited until all was silent, and then, 
taking off my boots so that I should make 
no noise, descended the staircase. There 
was a light in the room of the concierge— 
I could see it through the blind to his glass 
door. I passed the apartment safely, and 
approached the street door. It was locked, 
and the | had been removed! Then I 
remembered the police notice. The con- 
cierge had taken the desired precautions ! 

““T crept up the stairs once more, and re- 
entered Dormer’s room. There, through 
the night, 1 waited. I never had known 
time go so slowly. But, thank God, the 
sun rose at last; and, thank God again, 
when the house was once more astir, and 
the door was open for the day, I was able 
to escape without detection. I shall never 
forget the sensation of relief I experienced 
when I walked along the Rue de l’Arcade, 
feeling that the honor of Mary was safe, 
and that not a person in the world knew of 
my Visit. 

* And now, my dear friend, you will un- 
derstand why I could not account for my 
whereabouts on the night of the murder. 
My first consideration was Mary ; and while 
her father was believed to be alive it was 

(Concluded on page 15.) 
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For fancy-dress parties the following are light, bright, 


pretty, fancy, dress-gowns for young girls: Spring—A 
fashionable blue dress, trimmed with spring flowers and 


birds, a high-pointed hat, with a posy on one side, long 
Autumn—A blue and yellow gown, with 
ted sleeves, and trimmings of 
Rococo—W hite gown printed with roses, 


pendant sleeves 
high 
robins and holly 


black hat, with powdered hair, a periline about the 


bodice, poil icicles, 


a large, 





THE 





A STYLISH HIP-SEAMED COAT of blue-gray cordurey clot! 
fa ¥ mixed braid, wi arries out tl olors of the coat ar also sh 
- C t x, W Ss als ontinued as a boa down the fr 
a ‘ ch ts als -corate vith ve and bra 4 plait of ve 
s s fa t the back and the ornaments on it are of cone-shaped form 


shoulders. Aanceuse—Full dress, in the ballet 





pink and brown gossamer material, a watteau falling at 
the back, and a pink hat. Antique Roman—A white clas- 
si Ww trimmed with gold, sandals on the feet, gold 


d gold dress, with long 
arms from the shoul- 
»wrists; a batin the hair. Electricity—A blue 
gown, With flashes of silver, the skirt draped with electric 


Bat—A blue ar 


gs attached to the 








hatteries; an electric light in the hat and in front of the 
bodice lrelephone—A white dress trimmed with the in- 

a of the telephor 
Corduroy has figured as a material for bridesmaids’ 
resses at several recent English weddings. At one, the 
ght attendants of the wore yellow corduroy, with 
s of yellow fe trin i with yellow ribbons and yel- 





had Georgian 


waistcoats 


the bridesmaids 
ostumes of “gray corduroy, with 
hats, with white plumes.” 
has been organized 
ited with five thousand dollars’ 
Its purpose is to deal in real-estate, both as 
speculators. The are women of 
standing, and Mrs. Leon Bailey, its president, holds a 
prominent place in the literary and musical circles of the 





low quills At 
white and 
black, three-cornered 
*s real-estate association 


A womal 
in Indianapolis and incorpor 
capital stock 
and 


agents mem bers 


city 
The higher education of women is making great progress 


mit, sec 


ONCE A WEEK. 

in Sweden. The number of women in the universities there 
is now large, and is constantly increasing. There are eight- 
een women students in the Upsala University, thirteen in 
Lund, and eight women are studying medicine in the 
Carolinske. 

The silks in greatest favor now are the striped moiré an- 
The silk is usually white or in very light moiré ef- 
Very pretty 
The 
favorite trimming of these gowns is generally chiffon of the 
bright colors seen in the trimmings of the material. The 
waist is sometimes made entirely of the chiffon, the skirt 
cut entirely on the cross and edged with ruffles like the 
waist. A handsome jeweled or jetted corselet and the 
ubiquitous bow at the back complete the costume. 

Rejane is considered the most fashionably dressed ac- 
tress in Paris. Here is a description of two of her dresses 
worn in the play “ Amoureuse” at the Odeon. In the 
first act she wears a gown of black velvet, cut somewhat 
low in the neck, and flowing fully from the shoulders in 
watteau style. The front and sides are of heavy black satin, 
brocaded and finished round the hem with chenille trim- 
ming, full sleeves to the elbow; a bertha of rare antique 
lace, and a row of pearls wound round her neck, com- 
plete her elegant and picturesque attire. In the third act 
she wears a Fourreau gown of glace and shaded taffetas, 


tiques. 
fects, and is striped with one or more colors. 
rainbow stripes of many effects are also very pretty. 


WOMAN IN NEW 


a darker shade, outlined with 
lar, made to turn up 
outlining a Waist 


DRESSED 


with decorations of inlaid velvet of 
WS & Sucvestion of gol A flowing collar, 
‘ured to the coat almost to the hip seam, thus 
vet and braid covers hip seam as far as under the arms 
The whole is elegantly lined with shot-gray and gold silk 


BEST 





running from dark to light and back again to broad stripes 
of faded blue shot with silver. The sleeves are vieux bleu 
velvet, and are lightly embroidered in jet, the collar and 
neck pointe of velvet to match. A tiny bonnet with golden 
feathers and blue velvet brim, edged 


moment with this dress, to- 


crown, tuft of black 
with zibiline, is donned fora 
gether with a picturesque cape of the Valois shape, made 
] and heliotrope shades, lined 


of velvet, in faded violet 
throughout with pale blue satin, and having a second cape 
and high-standing 
flounce of 


rows of zibiline 
falls a broad 


trimmed with two 
collar to match. From 
Venetian point, while similar lace also ornaments the en- 
framing collar 

One of the most striking proofs of the backwardness of 
civilization in Germany is the undoubted inferiority of the 
to the This is to be noticed in all ranks and 


the neck 


women men 








ce ions of life, and is the more curious as a German 
girl usually receives an admirable education, not only in 
“book learning,” but also in cookery and needle-work. 
Yet, after her marriage, she accepts her position as the 


**Hausfrau ” and ‘‘Hausmutter” with few ideas or aspira- 
tions beyond her kitchen and nursery, and no topics of 
conversation except the iniquity of her servants and the 
extravagance of her neighbors. Her husband, on the other 
hand, is, inal and intelligent, and would be 
an agreeable conversationalist if he would not be too argu- 





as a rule, orig 


The coat- 
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In theatical matters the 
The actors are invariably 


mentative and self-opinionated. 
same contrast may be noticed. 
better than the actresses. 

There is a fashion now of wearing a band of satin ribbon 
round the throat—the color of the gown—fastened at the 
back with a small rosette and two long ends that reset to 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Before a Norway girl can have a beau she must be able 
to bake bread. They’re strictly business over there. 

The dowry of a Turkish bride is fixed by custom at 
about one dollar and seventy cents, and some of them are 
dear at that price. 

Two thousand women became artists in the year 1891. 

There are at this moment, in England, eight hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand more marriageable women 
than marriageable men. 

Girton College has a fire brigade, including nearly all 
the girls in the institution. They are divided into three 
corps, having each a captain. 

Broad-brimmed hats for evening receptions, dinners, 
etc., are more fashionable than the tiny dress toques. The 
brims are heaped with flowers and feathers. 

Light pink and blue handkerchiefs of chiffon, embroi- 
dered in White silk, are a novelty 

Now the hobby of the society girl is simplicity in 
street apparel. 
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THE LONG PICTURESQUE CLOAK, which is another ex 
ample of Redfern style, is made of a large-fizgured cloth, trimmed 
with Isabella bear round the 1 k and down the tront, and 
lined throughout with costly silk. There is a muff to match 
trimming. The cloth is one of the Redfern exclusive makes 

Specially for ONCE A WEEK, by Redfern 






The young Princess Victoria Kaiaulani, the heiress- 
apparent to the Hawaiian throne, is now studying in En- 
gland, and a report has been circulated about that she will 
come to this country to finish her education at Wellesley 
College. 

A pretty and rather popular style for ball-dresses in 
London is a full bodice of crépe de Chine and a plain 
skirt of satin or brocade. 

Mrs. Rider Haggard recently distinguished herself by 
carrying off no less than three of the prizes offered in 
connection with the golfing competition. 

James Payn says that, like other dogmas, this one is 
“false and mischievous,” viz.: ‘‘A woman is 
she looks, and a man as old as he feels.” 

= a 
LEAP YEAR. 
HOW A LADY SHOULD PROPOSE! 
ANOTHER CONTEST 

A FIRST, second and third prize, consisting of a set of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a set of George Eliot and a set 
of Dickens, will be given, respectively, for the three best 
answers to the following: ‘The Most Delicate yet Effect- 
ive Way for a Lady to Propose to a Gentleman.” 

The rules regulating the other contests apply to this 
one. Envelope should be addressed: ‘‘ Proposal,” Editor 
ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteenth street, New York, 
on or before March 15th next. 
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Dr. VON HOLLEBEN, the new German Minister to the 
United States, is even still more homely in appearance 
than his predecessor, Count Arco Valley, which is saying 
a good deal. He is a short-statured, stout-built man, with 
a deformed nose, his face being covered with the scars of 
wounds which he received in duels when a student at 
Heidelberg, Bonn and Halle University. In manner he is 
bluff and hearty, and is fond of having a good time. He 
is now fifty years old, and joined the German army at the 
opening of the Franco-Prussian war. Previous to that he 
had studied law and earned the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
In 1873 he entered the diplomatic service, receiving the 
appointment of Secretary of Legation for China and Japan. 
In 1878 he was appointed to Buenos Ayres, and about six 
years ago was transferred to the important post of Minister 
to China and Japan. He owed his promotion to the good 
grace of Bismarck who had been a childhood friend of his 
widowed mother. Indeed he was long looked upon by 
Bismarck as one of his own children, and was at one time 
engaged to Countess Marie, the ex-Chancellor’s only daugh- 
ter, but the marriage was broken off at the last moment 
in consequence of some differences on the subject of relig- 
ion. So that he is still a bachelor. 


JUDGE WILLIAM STEELE HOLMAN, of Indiana, recently 
appointed chairman of the great Committee on A ppropri- 
ations, is a blue-eyed, high-cheeked, somewhat stoop- 
shouldered man of middling height, with a firm face, 
clean-shaven of upper lip and a sparse goatee and chin- 
beard of iron-gray, and is rising seventy years. He is un- 
usually cheery in conversation, and uses such old-fash- 
ioned terms as ‘Oh, my, my,” “ Yes, yes, as you say, as 
you say,’ and ‘‘ This will never do—oh, no, no, it will never 
do.” His voice is pitched on a high key, and is not over- 
strong; but his speeches are off-hand, and are almost per- 
fection in condensation of thought, statement and argu- 
ment. He twirls his eyeglasses when speaking, and 
invariably carries about with him a good-sized rubber 
pouch filled with tobacco, for he is never without a quid 
in his mouth. He began life as a district school-teacher ; 
afterward studied law, and became in turn judge of the 
Court of Probate, prosecuting attorney, member of the 
Indiana Legislature and judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Then he entered Congress. This was in 1859. He 
has now served twenty-six years in the Lower House, and 
disputes Congressman O’Neill’s (of Massachusetts) right 
to the title of ‘‘Father of the House.’”’ It was Samuel J. 
Randall who first called him the ‘‘ Watchdog of the Treas- 
ury,’’ a title which has since clung to him. ‘To my 
knowledge,”’ he said, “he has saved the country in his 
career in Congress nearly $500,000,000.”’ 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT, the great French novelist, whose 
recent attempt at suicide caused such a sensation, is a 
broad-shouldered, handsome man of soldierly bearing, 
with wavy, brown hair, and a cavalry moustache, and a 
waxed goatee, and is very popular with those he gives a 
chance to know him. In society he was a charming con- 
versationalist, but one always felta conviction that he was 
watching and studying as he talked. He was rather over- 
fond of dress, and spent a small fortune yearly in collect- 
ing curios, of which he amassed a veritable museum. As 
a youth, he sat at the feet of Flaubert, for whom he pro- 
fessed a kind of wership, so that when, one day, Flaubert 
said to him, brutally, like the rough old trooper he liked 
to pretend to be: “You have put no observation into this 
sketch! Don’t come to me with any writings until you 
have learned to observe,”’ he received a great shock. He 
was already past thirty before he began to be talked about 
in literary circles. He is now forty-five, and his six or 
seven short stories and quintet of novels brought him a 
fortune which allowed him of late years to have a yacht, 
and a villa on the Riviera. 


1 REPRE DS 
A GREAT CARDINAL. 


A Goop man and a great man has gone to his account. 
Death did not claim him until he had done a long day’s 
work at “the gate in the vineyard wall.” In him thought- 
ful men have lost a revered colleague; the working-man 
a kind, trusted and true ally; the poor a loved and sym- 
pathetic friend. With the courage of his convictions—and 
his courage was that of the lion—he was ever the un- 
daunted foe of the oppressor; ever the outspoken cham- 
pion of right; ever the devoted follower of the Great Mas- 
ter. His Eminence Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster, was the son of the late Will- 
iam Manning, Esq., M.P., merchant of London; born at 
Totteridge, Hertfordshire, July 15, 1808, was educated at 
Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in first-class honors in 1830, and became Fellow of 
Merton College. He was for some time one of the select 
preachers in the University of Oxford, was appointed rec- 
tor of Lavington and Graffham, Sussex, in 1834, and Arch- 
deacon of Chichester in 1840. These preferments he re- 
signed, in 1851, on joining the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which he entered the priesthood, and, in 1857, founded an 
ecclesiastical congregation at Bayswater, entitled the 
Oblates of St. Charles Barromeo. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon him at Rome, and the office of provost of 
the Catholic archdiocese of Westminster, Prothonotary 
Apostolic and Domestic Prelate to the Pope. After the 
death of his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, Monsignor Man- 
ning was consecrated Archbishop of Westminster, June 8, 
1865. Pope Pius IX. created him a Cardinal Priest March 
15, 1875, the title assigned to him being that of SS. An- 
drew and Gregory on the Coelian Hill. The same Pontiff 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE OF 


invested him with the Cardinal’s hat in a Consistory held 
at the Vatican, December 31, 1877 

This illustrious prelate greatly endeared himself to the 
working-classes of England by his fearless interposition 
during the late strikes at the London docks. He was also 
in sympathy with the Emperor William of Germany on 
the Berlin Labor Conference 

Cardinal Manning was, as it were, born a churchman. 
He was a unique figure among the Catholic hierarchy. He 
united every quality that goes to make up a perfect eccle- 
siastic. 

‘‘He was as ascetic as a recluse in the Thebaid, as act 
ive and capable a bishop as any prelate of his church, 
however worldly; as obedient to the letter and spirit of 
every church law, as submissive to the slightest wish of 
his ecclesiastical superiors as the most zealous partisan 
whose mind a doubt has never crossed, and as learned a 
theologian as most of the Catholic hierarchy.” 

And to these qualities, rarely found even among those 
who have breathed all their lives the atmosphere of Rome, 
he joined those of a model Euglish gentleman. Though no 


man could be found less worldly than 
he, in the invidious sense of the word, 
he was, at the same time, a thorough 
man of the world. No _ politician 
could excel him as a lobbyist. He 
knew the law better than hundreds 
of lawyers, and as a diner-out and 
brilliant conversationalist he had few 
rivals. 

He was busy among the slums 
when more than eighty years of age. 
No churchman ever did more for the 
Catholic Church in England than 
Cardinal Manning—not even Cardinal 
Newman. To repeat of Dr. Manning 
what Disraeli said of John Henry 
Newman, “His secession from An- 
glicanism was a blow under which the 
Church of England still reels.” 








His Eminence died at 
twenty minutes after eight 
o’clock on Thursday morn 
ing, January 14th, the disease 
which proved fatal being bron 
chitis.—{See portrait on firs 


age.) 


THE HEIR TO THE HEIR 
APPARENT 

H. R. H. PRINCE GEORG! 
of Merrie England, a lieu 
tenant in the Navy, who has 
been so unexpectedly pro 
moted to the heirship of the 
Heir Apparent to the British 
throne, is a rollicking young 
seadog, full of fun and frolic, 
the idol of his family and of 
their bright, particular set 
An idea of his vivacious char- 


acter can be realized by the 
following anecdotes: : 

Prince George’s exuberant 
appreciation of life, its curious 
humors, its variety, its pretty 
women and its convivial men 
has been illustrated by many 
incidents in his twenty-seven 
years. About seven years ago 
his allowance was reduced by 
his father for some shortcom 
ing. Prince George was not 
the kind of a young man to 
alter his habits to fit his les 
sened income, and the result 
was that both ends were very 
far from meeting During 
this period of penury his aunt, 
the Princess Beatrice, who 
married Prince Henry of Bat 
tenberg, became a mother, and 
shortly the day for christening 
presents arrived. Among the 
gifts was a battered pewter 
mug from Prince George. It 
bore this inscription 

“From Prince George of 
Wales to his cousin, with the hope that when he grows up 
and is called upon to make christening presents to his 
little cousins he will have the means to make more suita 


NGLAND. 


ble gifts than this.” 

A few days later the Prince’s allowance was restored 

When the two princes were ata ball in a West Indian 
town during their tour of the world Prince George was 
devoting himself to the pretty girls, while his elder brother 
was left to attend to the stately official dowagers. The 
Duke of Clarence protested, and Prince George replied 
irreverently 

“Oh, you go into a corner and sing ‘God save your 
grandmother !’”’ 

Prince George is universally popular, and, as the true 
Briton dearly loves a sailor, H. R. H. is likely to have a 
good time of it until he succeeds, if ever, to the crown and 
scepter. He was born January 3, 1865. 

———$$_>@<—_____—___ 
OYSTERS AND SEEDS 

ARE valuable for what’s in ’em. Good and bad oysters 
look alike in the shell. Good and bad seeds often have the 
same appearance. Any one can tell a worthless oyster on 
opening it. The value of a seed must be determined by 
its growth. This makes its quality worth considering. 
You want seeds that will grow, and you want the product 
You cannot insure either of these things 
by mere inspection. There is but one guarantee; the re 
liability of the firm from which you buy. That our ad- 
vertisers, Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Mich., are 
most reliable, is attested by the fact that millions buy 
seeds from them year after year 

Their enormous business furnishes 

the highest proof of their reliability 

Their Seed Annual for 1892 is a 

model of its kind—illustrated, de 

fy scriptive, priced. It contains infor 
A mation of great value to any o1 
about to plant seeds. Sent free or 
application to the firm’s address, De 


troit, Mich p 


to be of value 














THE NATIONAL COLOR. 


TooLe—" Didn't you feel homesick when you landed from Ireland ?” 
1 was met at the dock by a ¢reen-goods man.” 


VISITOR to the busy and pleasantly-situ- 
ated town of Kimberley—the midland 
capital of South Africa and the trading 
center for the Transvaal, Becuanaland 
and the north—would hardly judge that 
considerably less than twenty years ago 
it possessed not even aname. In 1867a 
trader, O’Reilly by name, and it is said 
by birth Irish, first discovered the diamond in South 
Africa; and, after the proof of the existence of the precious 
stone, and in numbers, the crowds that rushed to Butfon- 
tein, Dutoitspan and old De Beers, passed right over the 
spot from which have been unearthed more riches than 
from any other piece of ground of its size on the globe 
About four years later part of the Voorintzilght estate was 
prospected and the mine ‘“ New Rush” was opened. The 
finding of the richest gems and in quantities settled this 
place as the mining capital, and created Kimberley. The 
diamond fields are situated upon a plateau which has an 
elevation of about six thousand feet. The stones are found 
ina hard, chalky grit called “blue,” and bound together 
in lumps varying in size from a marble toa football. This 
“blue” is what deceived the pioneers of the Kimberley 
mine when, in digging, they reached this hard ground. 
Thinking they had struck the hard pan and found nothing, 
they threw down their picks in disgust, many of them 
selling out their claims for a trifle. But lumps of this very 
hard pan, when exposed to rain and air, fell to pieces and 
disclosed the treasures. The Cape diamond differs very 
materially from the Brazilian or Indian. It is com 
pletely free from the coat or skin with which the 
others are covered Under this skin the gem appears to 
have an opaque color, and it is seldom that these stones 





possess a natural polish, while on the contrary it is rare to 
find one not more or less polished in Soath Africa. 

ig that is distinctly peculiar to the African 
A stone of 


even surface and more than ordinary brightness was al 
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ty to spontaneous ¢ x plosion 





stone JS its ilabi 


ways suspected by the wise digger of being one of this 
class; and as it was not safe to hold one an hour, he would 
promptly dispose of it for what he could get. Many a 
dealer has laid by, at night, his greatest bargain, to find it 
split into a dozen frag With the 
Brazilian and Indian diamord carbonate—such as is used 
in drill points and teeth of stone-cutter’s saws—is found the 


nents in the morning 





nearest approach in the Cape fields to this article, called 
*Boart.”’ It is too brittle to be of any mechanical use 
It is impossible to arrive at more than an approximation 
of what the entire yield of the diamond fields have been 
The Government returns show for the years 
188i to 1888 an average exportation of about fifteen million 
dollars per year; but, when are taken into account the par- 
cels that hundreds of diggers and buyers carried away 
themselves, the actual findings must have far exceeded that 
figure. The labor was done by Kaffirs and men from Be- 
cuanaland and the countries north of the Transvaal, twelve 
men generally comprising a digger’s gang. It was usually 
profitable work; the fortunes made were not generally 
but they were pretty evenly distributed, and 


since 1870 


very large 
it was reckoned that two-thirds of those engaged in dig- 
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ging were lucky finders. For 

a good few years everybody 

throve; but first the glut- 
‘ ; ting of the diamond mar- 

| \ ket, and then the failure of 

umn the crop, created a panic, 
and an exodus from the 
diamond fields began about 
five years ago, the majority 
of the diggers moving on 
to the gold mines which 
had been discovered in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. 

The ‘fields’? were never 
characterized by that law- 
lessness which marked the 
early days of California or 
Australia. On the contrary, 
social and business custom 
prevailed, and one could 
be as well entertained and 
as safe in Kimberley as in 
any large metropolis. Rob- 
beries were not frequent; 
and, with the exception of 
illicit diamond buying, no 
class of law-breaking was 
common. It did not take 
the negro Jong, after his ar 
rival among his white breth- 
ren, to learn how to steal; 
and, by secreting stones and 
disposing of them to out 
side buyers, he could easily 
increase the income of about 
five dollars per week, which 
the mine-owner paid him. 
To prevent this, a law was 
passed forbidding, under the 
penalty of five thousand 
dollars’ fine and five years’ 
penal servitude, any white 
man purchasing or receiv- 
ing an uncut stone from any 
coolie or colored person. 
Large rewards were offered 
for convictions, and catching 
illicit diamond buyers be- 
came quite a business. Many 
are the stories told of the 
escape of buyers with their 
purchases, as also of the convictions of men ignorant of 
the law, and merely the victims of those who wished to 
earn the reward. J. S. HATFIELD. 
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CONTEST. 
AWARD OF PRIZES 
1. The most popular quotation in Dickens’s Works. 
2. The most popular quotation in Seott’s Works 
The most popular quotation in Thackeray’s Works. 
The most popular quotation in Byron’s Works. 
The most popular quotation in Burns’s Works. 
6. The most popular quotation in Moore’s Works. 
7. The most popular quotation in Tennyson’s Works 
8. The most popular quotation in Longfellow’s Works. 
THE FIRST PRIZE has been awarded to W. C 
Frost, Murfreesboro, Tenn., for the following answers to 
the above questions: 
1. “‘ Barkis is willin’.’—David Copperfield. 
2. ** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who never 
to himself hath said, ‘This is my own—my native land ?’” 
3. “* The world is a looking-glass.”— Vanity Fair. 
4. “All went merry as a marriage bell.” — Childe 
Harold. 
5. ‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.”—To a Louse. 
6. “Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 
I never loved a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away.” 
7. “In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.”—Locksley Hall 
8. “ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


om wt 


Psalm of Life. 


THE SECOND PRIZE has been awarded to Miss 
HELEN A. THOMAS, 12 Fifth avenue, New York, for the 
following answers to the above que stions: 

1. ‘* Barkis is willin’.”’"—David Copperfield. 

2. “Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive.” 

3. “The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, 
and it will in turn look sourly upon you; laugh at it and 
with it, and it isa jolly, kind companion.”— Vanity Fair 

4. “Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange— 

Stranger than fiction.”—Don Juan. 
5. “*Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 
6. ‘*Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 
I never loved a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 
I never nurs’d a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.”’ 
—The Fire Worshipe 
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“‘T hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most: 
’Tis better to bave loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.”—In Memoriam 
8. “ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.’’—Psalm of Life. 


THE THIRD PRIZE has been awarded to Miss HETTY 
M. DENISON, 501 East Seventh street, Little Rock, Ark., for 
the following answers to the above questions: 

1. “* Barkis is willin’.”’ 

2. ‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practice to deveive !” 

8. “Thus love makes fools of all of us, big and little.” 

4. “ And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
5. “Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 
6. “’Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone.” 
7. “But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
8 “ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


The answers sent in by the following persons have been 
adjudged so very excellent that we have decided to award 
a special gift-book to each: 

Warren L. Clepp, 5230 Indiana avenue, I11. 

Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y 

Mary Adams, St. Clairesville, Belmont County, Ohio. 

H. E. Dewey, Pierre, S. D. 
ida Kohn, 1540 Mississippi avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. A. L. Miller, Vancouver, Wash. 

Lulu H. Bush, Salem, Ore. 

A. L. Payne, Natchetochee, La. 

Mrs.. H. M. Briggs, Houlton, Me. 

Wm. Hibbertware, 554 Center street, Beaton, N. J. 

Ackland Salisbury, Plattsmouth, Neb. 

W. C. Sheely, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Mary J. W. Woodward, 139 Maine street, Danielsville, 

Conn. 

E. H. Chandler, 300 Georgia avenue, Kansas City, Kan. 

Mrs. L. C. Tabb, Bluefield, W. Va 

Mrs. G. T. Brown, 48 Canfield avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Jay Stone, 381 Jefferson avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

L. D. Van DerLeitly, Executive Department, Carson 

City, Nev. 

The answers sent in by the following lorem have been 

adjudged so excellent that we gladly publish their names 


Mrs. H. A. Schmidt, 608 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

M. Louise Sellick, 16 West Fifth street, Oswego, N. Y 

Miss Maria Marshall, Orange, W. Va. 

J. Edwin Moses, 9 Pine street, N. Y. City. 

Julia Wickham, P. O. Box 332, Middletown, Orange 
Go., 3.2. 

Geo. W. Wilson, 115 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn 

Mrs. Jane W. Adams, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Geo. H. Cardozo, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

J. D. Thornberg, 34 South Water street, Chicago, I) 


When raby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was 2 Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


AN original swindling device was invented in connec 
tion with the Edinburgh International Exhibition. Four 
members of a family take two season tickets. The two 
who enter in the morning post their tickets in the build 
ing, and the other two await their arrival, and all that 
their admission costs is a couple of _bawbees—the price of 
the penny stamp. 


A MAP OF CHICAGO 
Showing location of World’s Fair, principal streets, hotels, 
railway stations, street car lines, boulevard system and 
other points of interest, will be sent free upon receipt of 2 
silver dime. Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, I11. 7+ 


THE Polynesians and the Malays always sit down when 
speaking toa superior. The inhabitants of Mallicollo, an 
island in the Pacifie Ocean, show their admiration by hiss- 
ing. The Esquimaux, when they wish to pay a compli- 
ment, simply pull a person’s nose, 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer 

rhe fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington . 

AN Irish girl heard an account read from a newspayer 
of the death of a woman at the age of one handeod and 
seven years. ‘‘Do you believe that, Nora?” she was 
uwsked. ‘“ Belave it?” said she. ‘ An’ why sh’u’dn’t I be- 
iave it? How do I know that I’m not a hoondhred an’ 
Sivin years old mesilf ? Faith I may well be that, for all I 
en, for shure I can’t remember the time whin I wasn’t 
alive!” 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhcea, whether sris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. *,* 
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manufacturers’ 
prices. 


cents for Illus- 

trated Catalogue, 
and save all interme 
diate dealers’ profits. 









From the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, 


OPIUM AND WHISKEY. 


The Scientific Treatment of 
These Diseases. 


By One of the Greatest Specialists of the 
Country beter Can be Cured. 

In order that the people may see and know 
of his treatment of these diseases in every par-- 
ticular, he has, at a great expense, prepared a 
book which he will gladly send to anyone who 
desires it, It may be that you who are read- 
ing this article are afflicted with one of these 
dreadful diseases, or have a relative, friend or 
acquaintance that is so afflicted. If so, request 
them to send to Dr, B, M. Woolley, Atlanta, 
Ga., for one ofhis books, giving all information, 





It will be sent you free of charge, 
STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
etec., thoroughly tau at Student’s Home by Mail. 
7 years success. Brad Le Lesson and Catalogue free. 
Bryant & emmaston, 4 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N. ¥. 


about Seeds. We will send 
you Free our Seed Annual 
for 1892, which tells 


THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and give 
prices in this Catalogue, 
which is handsomer than 
ever. It tells 

NOTHING BUT THE 
Write ae it to-day. 


Come) TRUTH. 


O.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


VONTENTS : Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 

/ of a sufferer. ver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a re: sult of dyspepsia Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas, 





G208S.,f DELIVERED FREE widuszd 
cent. Profit, by our Agents. 
Lonnie. MANU ra, © Os MAZLETON, PA, 





Str Henry Txompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng 
land ,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 









Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 





Over. 
ARFIELD TEA‘: 
results 
ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; r« 


stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 





A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin sufficient to 

digest 1,096 gr ains of food. If it cannot be obtained from 

ers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CoO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Also Bi te meee of Pure Pepsin Send for Circular. 
re af Imitations.”’ Mention this paper. 


WOODBURY" FACIAL*SOAP | 


pe rience 













A 
rok on ‘De rmatolog 
t Skin, Scalr 
‘ on Dts pees and thels tre 






ved 


2 te 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &e. » remo 


JOHN | H. “wor DBU-Y, DERMATOLOGIC-L INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open 8 a.m, to 8 p.m 







| sentries, and is the signal that the 
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| (Continued from page 10.) 


impossible that I could reveal the truth. 
Had this been my defense, what would he 
have said when he came to learn of it ? Sol 
was forced to keepabsolute silence. But sup- 
= that I had spoken, who would have 
velieved me ? The most I could have done 
would have been to call the concierge of 
the street next to the Rue de l’Arcade, to 
declare that he had spoken to me at eleven 
o’clock. But how could that have helped 
me? There would have been plenty of 
time for me to have got to the Rue du Bach 
to commit the murder. So you will see 
that I was helpless—perfectly helpless. 





| posed your life to real danger. 


| run any 





“And now all this is ancient history. I 
have a Mary, and told you all. I in- 


| close a p rotograph of her, taken on a cer- 
| tain eventful day. 


Is it not likeher? We 
are looking forward to your apeaey return. 
Since the appearance of the letters in the 
newspapers, we feel at ease about you. It 
would have been too terrible if you had ex- 
Remember 
is valuable to science, and don’t 
risk. I put it on this ground, 
although you know how much we have to 
love you for—how we can never forget that 
i have given us our present happiness 
fy dear, good friend, you have saved my 
life : I pray to God that if ever you are in 
danger, Imay be near you to save yours. 
God bless you, Doctor! God in Heaven 
bless you ! Yours till death, 
*‘ ALEC AINSWORTH.’ 


your life 


IT looked at the photograph with eyes _ 
with tears. It revealed the fair face of : 


woman wearing a white veil crowned w ith 

| Orange blossoms. I laid it down with a 
sigh, and once more took up the letter 
There was a line written in a different 
hand. My lips trembled as I read the 
words- -they came from Mary: 


“God in Heaven ble *ss you, Doctor! 
in He -aven bless you ! 
‘Amen !” I said. 

And now I must drop my pen to take up 
my revolver. I have just heard the sound 
of a rifle shot. It has come from one of our 
savages 
are a vaching. Igo to face them. 

God in Heaven bless me. 

Amen. 


THE END. 


Fair as a Lily. 


In early summer, When the loveliest flow- 
ers are in their bloom, the lily 
from among them as an EMBLE™ OF 
PURITY. 


In like manner the most casual observer can 


is chosen 


detect, amid a throng of beautiful girls, 


| 
| 








those who use 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


This matchless purifier is the only abso- 
lutely harmless agent known for removing 
pimples, blotches, tan, freckles and other 
beauty-marring blemishes from the ski: 
and making the complexion as fair as a lily 
and 


RADIANT WITH BEAUTY. 


This wonderful promoter of loveliness 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn's Soap will be sent by mail for 20 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
br C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 








DR. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM. 
A sure cure for the Grip, Coughs, Colds, and all Lung 
Jiseases. 


DR. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF, 
For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, &c., &c 
DR. BURY’S CAMPHOR OINTMENT, 
For all kinds of Piles, Burns, &c., &c. 


These remedies at Druggists or by mail, Price 25 
cents each. Dr. BuRY MepicaL Co., West Troy, me Ee 





SICK HEADACHE Cured in 10 Minutes 
DYSPEPSIA CONQI E RED. 
Fraser’s Infallible Cure, i 
lief and produces a perminent cure. 
25 cents by mail 
B. FRASER, %3 East 119th St., 






New York City. 





[ou ING PEOPL E, would you like to earn 825 
Us By ek athome? Write us; we will tell 
ou how. “The NOVEL TY T.W.CO., Oswego, N.Y. 





*RDPING BELLS,” 
lightful, amusing 
Mention this paper. 


Matrimonial Paper, 0c. De- 
Correspondents secured 


Box 2529, Boston, Mass 
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BUSINESS-LIKE PROPOSITION 


Poor Girt—* My heart brok Charlie’s gone." 
PRACTICAL FATHER—"* Sue for a $19,000 t x 

Poor Giri * I can’t, for he taken it with bir 

PRACTICAL FATHER—** Write to him ten per cent. off for returt 





PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ie havo OFA RRL, 


DVTORINEYT-AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 


For 30 Days. w ishing to introduce our CRATON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extendourt and m. ake new customers, we ha jecided to make th Speetal Offer: 
Bend us a Cabine ture, I togr i br pe Daguerotype t 
or any member you ‘ y v ride 1 we make y ‘ YON } t 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE. 5 ted ‘ bit itt friend — ‘our 
wor id use your intlue n sé ng us fut rd Place name ire a 
back f picture lit be ret lin perfe rder. We make hang : ° 


i in * 
mailto THE CRESCE XN TCR AYON€ oO. ov postte New German Theatre, CHICAGO, TLL P. S.—We will forfeit 
6100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving cray picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide 
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PENSIONS! cox. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a P! 


WAKING y 
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NSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 





who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS. MINOR CHILD! and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCRI ASED 
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place ns in f f 
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Attorneys at Law. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Greenr—* Is Browne a society man ?” 


Wuite—"'I judge so; he wanted to borrow twenty-five from me last night !* 





(VoL. VIII, No. 15, JAN. 26, 1892.] 
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Consumption carries off ae 1a 
many of its victims need- VAN HOUTEN’S 
lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes ; sometimes it COCOA 


enews & Goes Farthst.” 
It is as cruel to raise false “* Something has 


hopes as it is weak to yield he ell nd 
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to false fears. | =, in 

There is a way to help t the flood. The-in 
within the reach of most who | $ some Se = 
are threatened—cAaREFUL LIV- 5 alg — 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of ‘ ee 





cod-liver oil, PERFECTLY PURE. 


Let us send you a book 3th standard Cocoa of the World. 


on the subject ; free. ‘ A Delicious Beverage. ; 
Stimulating and Invigorating. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, Staite 
New York. _ . : VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver utilizes in the highest possible ¢ e all the 
oll—all druggists everywhere do. §1. | ee forming clement, wi while highly ce 4 
e 
- $ “Scid‘in 1-6, 1-4, 1-Band 1 Vb, Cans. 13 
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PURE FLAVORING } 
STAN DARD. sigh, PINT THE SLOT} | | Suickiy Sebl, 


Penny out of the case, is the trick. Easy, when 
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JosEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found 


in the market. 


From Professor Blot. 
oiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, 


A good dish is often -. 


impure and deleterious Flavoring Extract. 


In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariably reply that 
during the last two years of my lectures on cookery, “I certainly prefer those prepared 
by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, above all others.” 


ACI 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelied bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national 
reputation, 


MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 
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Spread Thin : bi. Houren & Zoon, Weesp, iy Eh At 


On bread and butter, Armour’s 
| Extract of Beef stimulates 


many ways of using Armour's 
Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We 
mail it free. 


| and strengthens. There are SPECIAL 
| ce r re ys Si g i / 


co 
pad bn enough for 35 to 40 cu 3 will be 1 mailed. 
Mention this Pre ared only y 
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quest, ; 


Armour & Co., Chicago. BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 





States be covered with a 





‘ou know how— impossible, otherwise! Selis . completely disguising t 


our catalogue of great DOLLAR SPECIALTIES— 


and 200 other new specialties, we will sem 





AP maiiag ozpenee CIRCULARS FREE. 
@. H.LNGERSO! 


ke wild fire at 10c. Agts. wanted. To circulate (‘ee taste of the Pill without in any 


4 ste ‘ ce 25 cents a Box. $ 
Puzzle and Catalogue for 6c. in stamps ‘ New York De +365Canal St 
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eae: PATENTS. 


is the only unfal ; iy 
Vv rmanen 
for remo Bensiy at Inventors should write at once for our hand 


: ISFIGUREMENTS 
odd beg faa body, without Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
injuring the skin, w ich neith- | any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 


er torturous electricity nor any & éo., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ©. 





of the advertised poisonous 
stuffs can accent. Call or 
address Mur. JULIAN, No. 48 
East 20th street, New York. 











LADY’S MONEY! 


want ladies to manage congenia! homework. 
send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Tollet art 
FREE. Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huros, Mick, 


CAN MAKE MONEY. ADDRESS, 
Uj & | CARL W. KIMPTON, 
2 Park Square, Besten, Mass. 








As 
ae ESQ. 


(uticura 


eo HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 








4 of infancy and childh ood, whether torturing, dis- 
fig iring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, oiaply, or | 
blotehy, with loss of hair and every impurity OF the | 
blood, whether ample scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
spect lily, permanently, and economically cured by the 

TIcURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicura, the great | 
Skin Cure, CuTicurA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier | 
and Beautifier, and CuTicura REsoLvENT, the new F 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 


physicalsuffering. Begin now. Delays are dangerous. 
le in childhood are permanent. 
erywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, S0c.: SOAP, 2c. 
RESOLVENT, $1. y Potter Drug and ( hemi 
eal Corporation Boston, Mas 
Send for " How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 








wee 


@ Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beau a1 
tifled by CuTicura Soar 1 


Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu. 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2c. 





Madame Dean's Spnal Supporting Corset 


Are, without exception, 
surpassed in point of comet, 
beauty, durability, finish and 
correct siiape. ney Dromote 
health and comfort, and givea 
raceful and erect carriage to 
Se wearer, 
PRICES: 
Ladies’, with shoulder 
brace combine 


es without shoulder 


brace, . . « o © ¢ 
Ladies’ Abdo minal, with- 
out bra 
Ladies’ Hipless, without 
brace, . « « » +» 2 50 
Ladies’ Nursing, without 
BURCR, « « 6 +4 © 


Young "Ladies + 14 to 1 
years (brace), 

Misses’, 10 to 14 “years 
Cee «kw so $2 00 
Corsets sent post-paid on re- 

ceipt of price. Take a snug 

waist measure over clothin 
ana deduct two inches, whic 
will give size required. 
aa ents clear from $25 to $75 
weekly selling our celebrated 
‘orsets. Exclusive territory 
etow liberal terms given to ladies who accept an agency. 








Address BEETHOVEN ORGAN GO., WASHINGTON, WARREN CO.,N.d. 


FREE 


by agents b ot! 
y; why don't ou a byt some ot f it? our circulars 
Company e send free will tell you how. We pay salary or 
ourriT “PREE. Addreer atone 0 
@ : ‘ 
dard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 
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t from the factory, at less than 
whiteus prices, from one of the most 
reliable manufacturers in the world. 


KACH INSTRUMENT. 


. A 
Asanadvertisement,the firstinstrument 
sold in a new locality will be sold ata re- 
ce ri ir orwrite us atonce 80 
fs to avail yourself of this great offer. | < 
= Our instruments contain all modern 
improvements, and we guarantee to. 
ve more true value for the money | 











formation. Sent free on application. 








r 30 days, In order to introduce our CRAYON 
PORTR AYTS in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work. we make you the following bona- 
fide offer: Send us a good photograph, or a tintype, or 
a daguerreotype of yourself, or any member of your 
family. living ox Gone, ona a make youn one of our 


3 REE: A YON PORTR: NTS free of charge, 
u 


your friends and use your influence in securing us future orders. 





provided you exhibit it 
Pais out and return it to us with your photograph. with your name and ae = - os 80 we can 
ship your portrait accordingly. Tanquerey Portrait Society, 741 De K Av., rooklyn,N.¥. 


REFERENCES: Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., and Commercial pommen of R, DUN & OO, 





te for terms and instructions, 
LEWIS SCHIELE & Co., 
498-500 Broadway, New York. 





END stamp for picture “‘ The Pretty writer,”’to 
“as School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. Mention 
is paper. 








* CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


acker’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing. "Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘*It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ —Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


a5 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





